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We ere manufaclurers of brier pipes In fancy and 
i i , , classic styles. Also porcelain and student's pipes 
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E verybody talks about, disarmament 
but nobody disarms. Despite what 
East and \V«t are., pleased to cull de¬ 
tente the arms,race continues unabated. 

Suit 1, the strategic arms limitation 
agreement, between Washington and 
Moscow, did not reduce superpower mi-, 
litaiy capacity; indeed, it hardly hamper¬ 
ed further expansion. , 

The Vienna MBFR talks on troop cuts 
in Central Europe are marking time and 
an increasing number of countries have 
joined the arms race in recent years, 

The oil-rich Arab countries and Iran 
have gone in for military hardware in a 
big way. 

It is enough to make peace research 
and disarmament specialists in the West, 
who for years have untiringly drawn up 
iresh blueprints for a more peaceful 
world, gradually despair. 

Their efforts are useless. No matter 
what they come up with, Tealily proves 
more powerful, a reality dominated, as 
ever, by mutual mistrust and lust for 
ppwer. ., . i 

„ The world’s trouble spots are increas¬ 
ing in number, and the rule of unreason 
seems ,to be gaining ground, not giving 
way to an international order governed 
by peace and harmony. -.j 
This is the background against which 
the SocjalPemocralic parliamentary 
party in the ; 3onn Bundestag has, called 
on the government to appoint a Minister 
for Disarmament, .After the next .elec- 
lions. • 1 1 

The fedejai government already has a 
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Uisarmament envoy, but he is only-a, 
mcdlum-Tprtking .'Foreign Ministry' offl-j 
tial, and -SPD MPs feel lie is - not en-i 
ough.vTIiey isay : only, a‘Minister cajm^s; 
Enough weight tp, ensui)e ! that the fcoun-s 
try plays a more active part in disarm- 1 
Sineht ^rld '/aftri* ,UmitatlonOi)e of -the j 
host important roles Bonn could 1 poss-j 

iblv nlav In -wnrlri.nffflirs. 


The proposal is well-meant but of 
doubtful value. It is probably based on 
experience, over the past year or two, of 
a continual tug-of-wur between the For-, 
eign and Defence ministries and the 
Chancellor's Office on important aspects 
of arms and disarmament. 

This has been due to a clash of ex¬ 
perts' views frequently diametrically op¬ 
posed. A Minister of $tate is now ex¬ 
pected to lean towards political decisions. 

In other words, Bonn ought some¬ 
times to set aside security considerations 
and put forward proposals to further 
disarmament come what.may. 

This impatience is understandable, but 
impatience is a poor counsellor, especial¬ 
ly now. Bonn cannot influence the Suit 
talks but does have a say at the MBFR 
conference in Vienna. 

til Vienna the Soviet Union lias con- 
siStenliy used delaying tactics, for years, 
rejecting each Western proposal and 
awaited ihe next, which has been margi¬ 
nally more in keeping with the Krem¬ 
lin’s ambitions. 

In the meantime, the Soviet Union 
has not been inactive, in the years since 
the MBFR talks began, Moscow has po¬ 
werfully reinforced, both in men and. 
firepower, its strength in Central Europe. 

While the West aims at parity in the 
region, Moscow is making sure that East 
bloc superiority is increased. Parity can 
now only be achieved by even greater 
Soviet troop cuts than necessary, when 
talks began. 

. Yet the Soviet Union insists on equal 
cuts by both sides, which would conso¬ 
lidate East bloc superiority. 1 

Given this tactic by the Kremlin, im¬ 
patience would be the worst mistake the 
West could make. A political decision Is 
jdst what Moscow wants. 

Arms and disarmahient are a sector 
poorly' shited for tokens of goodwill 
which do little more than weaken one’s 
own position. 
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"Well, my dear, it seams you are in your 216th month." 

rCorionn: Wulter/DeulsdU'S AHgeniuliitf*S«innt;ig'.l»1jlC) 


What is needed is the opposite: a 
breakthrough for specialised knowledge, 
for expertise. Specialists would nowadays 
be inclined to abandon the ideas evolved 
by the NYv>t years ago when Ihe MBFR 
talks began. ; ‘ ' '* 

A numerical reduction in armed 
forces on both sides has been rendered 
largely irrelevant by recent advances in 
weapons technology. 

No-one wilt deny that the East enjoys 
military superiority in Europe. Even 
Moscow admits this, arguing that supe¬ 
riority in Europe is offset- by worldwide 
US technological superiority in intercon¬ 
tinental ballistic missiles. 

1 But this is an equation the West can¬ 
not afford to acknowledge. Its aim must 
be a slate of affairs in Europe in which 
the East is no longer able to put its mi¬ 
litary strength to full use. . ‘ 

This means primarily that somo coun¬ 
terweight to the overwhejmink predomi¬ 
nance of Soviet tanks in Europe must be 
foiihd. Manpower js Wel|-nigH irrelevant. 

The neutron bomb could have been 
this counterweight to Soviet tanks but it 
is not, for the time being, to be manu¬ 
factured. .. 


alarm on Warsaw 
Pact tfttyves 


I . . i ••••::■ ■ 

V\rarsaw'Pact forces are qow expect-’, 
VY ed lo be ba,ttle-ready In four to' afx 
pours ^ half the previous time, 
j ■ East bloc tanks are replaced by new 
models ever# five years now instead of 
pveryten.v \ ; 

i Motorised’atUUcty and, new low load¬ 
ers enable^ the Kremliti fetid, its-felllefc'tb, 
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disarmament UM 
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prs enable the Kremljp fepd. its > &|Uef.lb, i ■ unrest;; ’; Hrij * '■ ' j 

move rtdii and heavy,‘e4uipmfnt i; tdr-. ^WarMw*|g^M^euWes r 'have also; 
[ward in reducedTiifti>j^;!\ pj.' .recentlyEast bloc forcesi 

East bloc air forcejS i ‘liaye'.^een .1^- 1 , are pl^hnir®.^pck nither IhflP to de- f 
teqyipped for on offensive‘rol^ ^jlhls f fend. • ) 


bbvlously worries Nato. Disappointment | f -Yet 1 ftw United States has made at 
tfiht detente policies have-foiled to-bein^' - huhibw - of -unilateral arms- limitation^ 


Other options are on the horizon, es¬ 
pecially non-nuclear armour-piercing 
shells with devastating accuracy piosided 
by advanced U*vhmd»'gy. 

I lie West could dispense with the^e 
weapons if the Soviet Union were only 
to withdraw some of its tanks from 
Central Europe. But Moscow is not even 
going through the motions. 

So Nato may (possibly, that is, rather 
than probably) have to respond to the 
reinforcement of Soviet armed forces in 
Europe by improving equipment and 
firepower. 

Tilts would -be, not for the first time; 
the very opposite of disarmament and 
arms limitation. But this is a sector in 
which unilateral advance concessions are 
not to he recommended. ■ 

Militarisation is gaining momentum 
in the East blog. Compulsory military 
training at GDR schools is no more 
than the latest instance. 

The East has yet to appreciate the 
wisdom of' Livy, the Roman historian 
who Wrote that “the certainty of ^peace is 
better and sofet Than the hope of vic¬ 
tory” Wolfgang Wagner '' 

^ ■ (tiantiovBHChe Allgomelne, 5 August 1978) 


concessions to which the Soviet (Jiriort 
hasfeo far fatted*toTeeftontf.' "’ *■ ' M * 

America has, for instance, postponed- 
development 'of the neutron bomb and 
shelved ■ plans : for a feophlsticated ? riew 
strategic bomber.: : ; ' 4 > ■ 

Washington has agreed to equip nuc¬ 
lear bamberk with 1 Cruise mriksilea (fear¬ 
ed iby the Ktemlin fop their accuracy)* 
limited to-a rangciof 2*250- kilometres 
(1,400;miles) to 'reduce the* direct threat' 
to Soviet tcrritoiyi.» vn n .. i! i. i .r j 

The US Hak felso agreed- ttf ilnclUdd 
Ctuise missiles amonfe the tnultipld-wir-i 
head < missiles ’limited by tlitf nflkt ifeatf- 
treaty.-! /iv-.*..'. -.b - A. -.i 
Nato not 1 only feels' - that ^the Soviet 
Union has mhdp^oi bon^hclns fn re- 
tufii JCwyjllnTis to rbc 

pressing ahead mttt-.a rifcw* missile:out- 5 
Continued on page 7 ■‘v-j'; 
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■ FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
MP looks at 
Lome One 

Uwe Holtz, Social Democratic MP and 
spokesman on development, points to the 
excessive power- of Brussels and the 
danger of neo-colonialism contained in 
the present Lomfi Convention. 

T he Lome Convention between the 
European Economic Community 
mui 53 African, Pacific and Caribbean 
states is the only specific example of the 
reordering of relations between the in¬ 
dustrial and the developing nations. 

| The convention introduced practical 
tmeasures to encourage 'cooperation be* 
'tween the so-called ACt 1 nations and 
; therefore strengthens tjiejr collective auto¬ 
nomy. It envisagesspeejal-iiieosures for the 
least developed conn trips and can be 
mobilised to ensure that (he basic needs of 
; dw poorest sections of the population ate 
nuet.Wj|h a few exceptions, the conven¬ 
tion gives the signatories free ncccss to 
.the EEC markets which the developing 
countries do not have to reciprocate, it 
recognises that the play of fpd market 
forces on the raw materials market 
needs correction. Lome ilsb enters the 
extremely difficult area of industrial 
cooperation. ; 

The great disadvantage of (he agree¬ 
ment is that it does not benefit all the 
countries of the Third World. 

So far it lias been judged as on the 
whole positive, which is why it should 
now be luken further, while retaining its 
basic structure. 

i In the discussions on the renewing of 
the Lome Convention, thr^e main in-i 
• twmVuma have.been dtautied,, • • 

One is a /lumuh rights clause propos¬ 
al by the EEC commission for inclusion 
in Lome It. I welcome the intention of 
stating more dearly that the purpose of 
economic and social cooperation, is to 
help people. Here civil, liberties should 
be put on (fie same level as social and 
cultural . human rights,. The EEC is 
having difficulty deciding what would 
happen should these rights be violated. 
It is clear that where there are flagrant 
violations of human rights, cooperation 
should not be used to consolidate the 
apparatus of repression V the A CP 
country concerned, 

The EEC seems to be prepared to 
break new ground in international law 
with this economic agreement. So fax so 
good. But it will have to avoid oqe-si- 
dedness: it must not demand, freedopi 
and protection only for private invest¬ 
ments, as. happened, at the Bonn econo¬ 
mic summit. ■ , . 

ACP representatives say that., many 
companies from Europe frequently violate 
human rights in developing coiliifries, 
mainly social human rights and rights 
connected with trade union member¬ 
ship. ,i .i ..... 

This is why it. is reasonable to expect 
that the agreement should contain rules 
of behaviour for countries from the Eu¬ 
ropean Economic Community. 

A second innovation is the slabilisa- 
lion of income from exports. TJieStabex 
system is a kind of insurance against 
bad years in which developing countries* 
earnings from raw materials and pro¬ 
ducts sold to the industrial countries 
fall. The system -. of stabilisation would 
apply to all signatories to the agreement 
ami to ail the main products, for ex¬ 
ample, copper and phosphates, t ■= 

The system would be extended to in¬ 
crease income from exports, to give the 
economies of the, AGP states greater 
growth impulses.... ; 


This presupposes that the EEC is wil¬ 
ling to fulfil the declarations made at 
the Bonn economic summit and consi¬ 
derably increase finance for cooperation 
with developing countries. At the same 
time, Bonn should remove a barrier 
which it set up quite unnecesarily: the 
ruling that 30 par cent of development 
aid at the most should be used for mul¬ 
tilateral purposes. 

A third innovation concerns imluslria- 
lisation and trade: the liberal trade rules 
in Lome I should riot be eroded by pro¬ 
tectionist measures in Lome II. The 
ACP countries have reservations about 
tile EEC Commission's proposal to in¬ 
troduce further consultation mechanisms' 
in certain sensitive areas (textiles, oil' 
products) to reduce, distortions of the 


ACP countries to take 

• ■ . i 

tough line on Lome Two 

) initial arialysis of the starts ' ■'.• - .* 

ds 


A fter an initial arialysis of Hie starts, 
irig position on a new Lome Con¬ 
vention between the EEC and the coun¬ 
tries of Africa, the Caribbean and the 
Pacific, the EEC Council of Ministers 
has agreed to start negotiations by mid- 
September at the latest. 

The EEC Ministers want to hold a 
ministerial conference in December. By 
then the interim balance street on the 
state of negotiation will have to be re¬ 
ady. to form the basis of directives for 


» St, _ , r .. _ 

original six EEC members with |g 
French-speaking countries was extended 
to include cooperation with 28 English, 
spealclng developing countries, mainly 
from the Commonwealth. 

The demands over development po|j,y 


market and nrevent the ■>« of nmiwrivl' aJy ’ 10 lorm t,,e basis ot directives for me uemanus over development poli 
. inw i miu pnveiiHlie use of protemve the next round. Thi,; could He the UnM«d, and the Group 77 pta^ 


■"clauses. V r 1 *■ ( 

, The object of the EEC commission^ 
. as the Bundestag committee on econo-J 
mic cooperation found but at a meeting 
in Brussels on 10 May, Is to prevent sc- ( 
vend Hong Kongs from coming into! 
being by means of an early warning sys- 
temJiic consultations envisaged would not 
only prevent undesirable imports but 
also advise the ACP states of potential 1 
gaps land market opportunities. 

This consultation - mechanism could, 
prevent timely adaptation of the EEC's 
.economic structures to the - changing 1 
world situation <ini| thus prevent neccs-! 
sary stnictural change. It could mean a 1 
form of investment guiding in Which 1 
the stronger partner on the market can; 
decide in the interests of the industrial 
nations when the market economy 
should be allowed to operate. 

This kind of new order would speed 
up the industrialisation of parts of the 
Third World from outside - something 
diametrically, against the concept olj 
Wdwemterit.devplqpmeqL.,; . , . 

The industrialisation of the ACP 
countries would to a considerable extent 
be controlled from Brussels. The Lome 
Convention, which Is not a paternalistic 
way or regulating international relations, 
would then run the risk of becoming a 
vehicle for neo-colonial domination. 


sive phase, in May 1979, parallel with 
the meeting of the ACP-EEC Council of 
Ministers there will be another confer¬ 
ence of Ministers “in which conclusions 
from the negotiations will have to be 
drawn". 1 

this timetable has been dictated' by 
fonna! dates. The present Lom 6 Con¬ 
vention, signed in the capital of Togri, 
on 28 February 1975, runs for five years, 
expiring on 1 March 1980. This is laid’ 
down in article 91, even though the tra-’ 
do agreement only cahic into forte qn l 1 
August 1975 arid the overall agreement 
with financial assistance on 1 April 
1976 (retrospectively). Before this had fo 
be ratifies in all mine 'EEC countries 
and in at least two-thirils of the ACP. 
countries. 

Article 91 also' says that 18 months 
before the agreement expires the parties 
should meet to examine (heir future re¬ 
lations. The formal opening of talks on 
24 July and.the beginning of negotia- 
tLons in mid-September means that the¬ 
se •requirements haire Dcctf met.. 

H is still not certain whether it will 
be possible to stick to this, timetable.' 
Bpth sides agree that the present. Lome 
agreement has proved its, worth, The 
EEC holds that the new, taljcs. will not. 
be about basic changes and innovations, 


The convention is the most important but changes and improvements in piat- 
msltuiqent of development policy in re- ters of detail." . , 

fnK/Ano luin„n. - I. J _ __ ■ If.' . ■ .. 


lat ions between rich and poor, countries. 
Lome H could be drafted in such a way 
that if could be a further important step 
along the road to ( a, new international 
economic order. . ' " , . 

It this convention paves, (he. way for 
labour-intensive, energy, and raw materi 7 
al-saving, humane and environmentqily 
acceptable policies, then it .would l?e an 
even more important contribution to the 


, Herr Genscher recently., referred to 
‘‘the period .after Lome” and not to 
Lome 11. This, fine distinction could re¬ 
present a move towards the ideas put 
forward by ACP spokesman, Jamaican 
Foreign Minister Patterson.’ ,Re rejected 
mere cosmetic, .change? and improve¬ 
ments. , . . . 

.. The. timetable is not, fixed. Negotiar, 
tions on ti^e first Lome agreement lasted 


development and not the underdev?- from July 1973 to February 1975 - 20 
lopment of the Third World. months. The dimensions! involved were 1 

(FiboMuxiw Rundschau, TAuguBi Isis) quite different. The. association of the 
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major part in these negotiations. \ 
number of Caribbean politicians look i 
much tougher line than the French- 
speaking Africans had taken. 

Unity was only established by negotia¬ 
tion. This time, as Patterson, president 
of the ACP Council of Ministers, proud¬ 
ly 1 observed, the partners enter Hie talks 
with one voice. • : • 

■ There are plenty of problems nwailiiv 

the first round of negotiations at ombaj- 
saddr/al and expert level in 1 September 
The talks fit ministerial level toWurds the 
ciid of the year (under this country’s 
chairmanship) will inevitably lead to 3 
confrontation between political and eco¬ 
nomic judgements; This is inevilabie if 
there is to be fuir give-and-take in the 
final phase; > • 

Much Will depend on how things line 
developed in Sbuthem Africa by thca 
and what part the EEC and her member 
slates will have played. 

This applies to the question of wi¬ 
lier human rights should be include w 
the agreement, the relation«between 
investment protection and invcstmenl 
guarantee clauses and tlie EEC’s capacity 
and willingness to meet ACP demands 
for sales guarantees and “the adaption 
of Europe’s economic structure to the 
new international division of labour.'’ 

The amount of future financial ait) 
artd’thfc extent of stabilisation of m 
materials income will depend on tli«f 
negotiations. The greater the distance 
between 1 the 1 “new World econooiic 
order” and the, terms of the agrecmenl, 
Ihe higher the ’demands of the develop; 
ing countries will Ipe. That the Lome 
Agreement has been praised hs d nwdd 
for international' cooperation iS a stotiwf 
of pride," but it 1 also arouses Cxpecliliorts. 
The ACP countries want to go. furihe# 
tlian pioneers in the developing cdiifl- 
tries' camp at Urtctad 5 In 1979andill 
the next .extraordinary general uimM 
in 1980. 'This is why'd new agreement 
with new contents is to receive a V 9 
name. ' ■ ■Carl A. EberhQtti 
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Hans Filbinger - the fall of a man 
who would not admit he was wrong 


S aydridrola, pescart&, Waiter 1 Eucjceri 
arid Rein hold Schneider are! Hie great 
ifihi wHo’ havp inost 1 influenced r Hins' 
Filbirifeer, vyho recently ‘"resigned os 
Pririie Minister of Baderi-Wllrttemberg. V 
Savonarola was a 15th-cent(iry j prea 1 - 
fcher df‘morals in Renaissance Italy, De¬ 
scartes a 17th-century [French phiipso- 1 
plier fof whom thought included the 
freedom,to,teabh mi^ken conclusions. 1 
'.Eucken waii a Freiburg free market 
etonbmlst arit| Schneider a Freiburg Wri¬ 
ter whose vlew 'jpf history 'wb^ tliht of n 
court passing judgment. " ' l: ' 

Cliristjari "Democrat, Haris’ FilbingerJ 
65 on' IS 1 September, Can certairily claiiii 
to luive modelled, himself on a wide 
range of historical figures' for the Ordi¬ 
nary mi'tidlc-clttss Ion of a Mannheim 
babker. ' ' : *' 

There can be no iuislaking Dr Fllbin-f 
ger’s feeliria for reality and rcalpolitik ; 
but few are'usvare of his liberal views in 
the personal sphert — sbiiiething prob¬ 
ably dric to his student days in Paris. 

He is" also deeply committed tri 
Rojiian Catholic historidsm,; for al¬ 
though an Educated man, a? well-versed 
in Gogol as in, say, Rousseau, be is basi¬ 
cally conservative in outlook, with a 
sense of order and 'values rooted in reli¬ 
gion. 

Yet ut the same time he is a quick 
thinker with n thorough grounding in 
economics and a keen sense of what his 
public wants, an intuitive grasp of their 

expectations. 

* but this instinct deserted 'him a’ few 
weeks ago when it was learnt that, as a 
presiding judge at naval courts-martial 
in the final days of World War Two, he 
sentenced ratings to death at a stage 
when the war was lost. 

He was finally left with little option 
but to resign the Land premiership be¬ 
cause of the blustering manner in which 
he countered criticism of his wartime 
activities. ' 

It took him eight weeks to-demolish 
the image he had buiit up in the course 
of 26 yean. Hans Filbinger, a man who 
tiever shunned political ‘ debate and; fre¬ 
quently sought it, claiming that demo¬ 
cratic socialists were the grave-diggers of 
democracy, failed to come to terms with 
his own past. 

Like many others, he was active in 
the Roman Catholic youth movement, 
later joining I the 1 SA as a student. But 
few people in his age-group who wore 
the brown shirt of the SA would 'clairn, 
as he does, to have been an' dppoheBt of 
the Third Reich. ■ ’ !l ' 

Like many others, he was .comfni- 
ssiondt) as a naval office!- \H l940.'.This 
is how hiS potted 1 biography in Mp^n- 
ger’s Archives desctibeS the period :;\ ■ ii ' J ■ 
“From 1940’until the'ertd 1 of the war 
he saw active Service "AsV'haval officer 
in mlneswfcepirig : arfd ;l ‘ shtall ’tttoblle 
units, eipeclaily iri 1 the Nojlh, AtldHtifc 
and Arclie'Waters.- 1 '’ ’ *. v ‘ 

!' * fn 1 pet’oter 'i&44 ,(uk tpaliwas toraCr 
dde|d"tiy l tjie British arid,, jri ’lhe ,ftq(d 

tnisted with, work as a Judge. r( , > t 
■ '. “By.exploiting pro^tjura^possibUities 


dnavpei served as a naval judge from 


1943 and was associated with at least 
183 known sentences (and perhaps others 
that iiavc yet to come to fight) between 
then and Ms release from internment as a 
prisoner-of-war. 

Dr Filbinger made no mention of this 
fact in Ins biography and, until a matter 
of weeks ago, had “forgotten” all about 
it, although he claimed to have ransack¬ 
ed his brain for memories of any such 
episode. 

Filbinger, a practising Roman Catholic 
and young Freiburg lawyer, joined the 
Christian Democratic Union in 1951. 
One of the first photos of Filbinger the 
politician shows him near the head of a 
Corpus Christ! procession. 

lie was quick to learn what people 
wanted to hear and in 1956 was elected 
to Freiburg city council by tlie highest 
margin ever potled by a Christian 
Democrat. 

He served for a spell as a senior civil 
servant attached to Kurt Georg Kiesin- 
ger's Land Cabinet in Stuttgart before 
being elected to the Badcn-Wttrttemberg 
assembly in 1960 and promptly appoint¬ 
ed Home Minister. 

lie was well-versed in the affaire of 
his portfolio and avocuted wide-ranging 
state planning, investment in structural 
policies aimed ut bridging the gap be¬ 
tween town and country and consolida¬ 
tion or BudciiAVQrttcmberg. 

He later had difficulty in making a 
name for himself as the successor to 
juirl Georg Kievinger, yyl his, political 
progress was 'altogether more’ straight¬ 
forward titan, say, his transport policies. 

In 1966 he was elected CDU leader in 
South Baden, and on 16 December 
1966, after Dr Kiesingers departure for 
Bonn os Chancellor of the Grand Coali¬ 
tion, Hans Filbinger was appointed 
Prime Minister of Baden-WOrtteniberg. 


A re tiie words of an author and 
playwright enough to bring about 
the downfall of a Prime Minister? Appe- 
apaqces are deceptive 
True, Hans, Filbinger, has resigned 
Baden-WUrtlpniberg premier. True, 
playwright Rolf Hochhuth started the 
ball rolling by calling Dr filbinger a 
Nazi. judge,, whereupon the. Stuttgart 
premier sued him for libel. 

But Hans Filbinger has no-one but 
himself to blanie for the political ava¬ 
lanche that led to his resignation; 

He sees himself as the victim of a 
slander campaign. Bavarianf leader Franz 
Josef Strauss testifies to a similar view 
when he talks of a “campaign waged for 
months by tile pnit$ forcesofthoLeft.” 

But neither has realised (or both hsve 
ph)ferred not tb realise) that: this is nob 
the way ii was. Herr Strauss is even on! 
the. Verge of: capitalising on Dr Fllbin- 
goPs sd f created tragedy,-" -v 1 r) ii.-i-i: 
; :(n rcicrring to a-“systematic^ and meri 
cTless iiampaigri of left-wing' slander” the 
Bavarian''leader is Timbering up for local 
elections in his home state. ' 

'A '' number- ok commentaries hive 
referred-! to political * dirty work bfccMii'd 
the opponents bf • an i outsiahdinfc iChrt** 
tian Democrat ieaddr were' laklhgtuftWr 
Advantage of hii'pait.i' >i. : r j 

mNothings thatiSocial Democrats "have 
said can justify such-allegations.' r The 
SBDi cannot- be expected fo fhUx to' ’Dr 
Filbirigefs defence either, -of :c6ur»j i ! c? 


In 1970 he became Baden-AVltrltem- 
berg CDU chairman, some achievement 
considering he had joined with the So¬ 
cial Democrats in South WOrttemberg to 
abolish denominational schools. 

in 1970 the Baden-W&rttemberg 
CDU bad 45,500 members. It now has 
more than 80,000. This, too, is a more 
substantial achievement tlian it might 
sound, given that the Filbinger Land go¬ 
vernment Joined forces with the Social 
Democrats in 1971 to push through 
local government reforms entailing tlie 
abolition of 28 administrative districts. 

Baden-Wtlrtteinbcrg voters took a len¬ 
ient view of the drastic university regu¬ 
lations enforced in towns upset by stu¬ 
dent demonstrations against emergency 
legislation in Bonn. 

They were also happy to go along 
with the tough interpretation of the de¬ 
cree on political extremism in the public 
service odvocated by the former presid¬ 
ing officer at German courts-niartia] in a 
PoW camp in post-war Norway. 

Voters were prepared to accept the 
CDU decision to virtually ignore abor¬ 
tion law reform in UadL’n-Wllrltembcrg. 
and earlier'this year Haris Filbinger won 
the C'DU’s most handsome Land elec¬ 
tion victory ever with (lie fighting but 
somewhat rabble-rousing slogan “free¬ 
dom Instead of Socialism." 

This was the peak of his political ca¬ 
reer. Dr Filbinger toured the United 
Slates. France. Egypt and China. There 
seemed tu be nothing lie could not tit- 
ford to do. 

In 1970 he had advocated a realloca¬ 
tion of responsibilities that would have 
been tantamount to emasculating the 
Land administrations, yet lie suddenly 
changed his tune and called for the 
abolition of joint project-financing by 
the federal and Land governments. 


Can the CDU 
afford Herr 

Filbinger? 

Baden-Wilrttemberg SPD leader 
Erhard Eppler called on the premier to 
tesign, but not for reasons in any -way 
suspect. His ‘arguments were based on 
Dr Filbingerts reaction to the 'disclo¬ 
sures. The Free Democrats were non¬ 
committal. •: ! 

,i Jn. the end it . was the premier’s own 
party,: the)- Christian’'Demoefats, who 
forced ifoim to, resign. 1 ?The CDU was 
acting- strictly in accordance with' its 
oWn Interests end not as the tool of 
aityone else. 1 -.•••«. ! :»•. •« . 

v. Herr Strauss may lament what he calls! 
lack of'Solidarity within th 6 CDU,‘ but 
he * seemk to have Fofgotteh the many 
messages of sbjrport': Dr Fiibinger. ro* 
ceived. , I ?i;;4 W.V«'..| !*. XO ,i)T 
This- wellapring.-of.-.support, did*.not 
nm!diy„until four;days before theiresign 
nation, whe^ jDr FhMogw himself.pybi 
listed-details of, a further death sentence 
passed at. a . courttmartial on which be 
had:sat|jn wartime Norway, 1 .1 

- ’Filbinger- (hit thl* partioular* sefl-t 
tehee exonerated Mttfiutewst it ;wu 
nevervCanjed: out; But leading 'Christian 
Democrats had taiteady ;mado<: it> clear 


Parents and teachers accepted his! de¬ 
cision to freeze the miniocr of public 
service employees , until 1980, despite 
school classes being full to overflowing 
arid lessorts being scrapped because of 
lack of staff. 

Country folk, having been stripped of 
their town and village halls and schools, 
still gave Dr Filbinger a hearty ovation 
wjien he announced, that churches at 
least were nbt td .tie cdritriillscd!' .' .. 

■ Admirers' of! lus opposition to' the 
Basic Treaty .with tfe CDR and the 
treaty. with Poiand .lajer felt, how rigiij. 
they (and lie) hud. been when! the trea¬ 
ties were .pitrended to ensure passage 
through tlie Biindeshit (of upper house) 
ii) Bonn. * ''' 

;At 6.1' fife '^ihibed, 4,0pQ-j«etre peaks, 
went- jiiKjng .with .members of the public 
and enlislvd the services bf Hcino, u pop 
singer, for his election campaign. 

He issued decorations and dub bed the 
12th-century ilohebstauFeii - Holy Roman 
Emperors — BarbaroSsuV dynasty — 
Baden-Wliittemburgers fsomcwiial pre¬ 
maturely, since - Baden-Wllriteniberg did 
not come Into existence until the early 
50s). 

lie was the unquestioned leader of 
Baden-Wtlrttcmiiprg. hacked by local 
people and even political opponents, lie 
accomplished and forestalled much, both 
in Stuttgart and in Uonn. , 

lie never had any ambition to become 
head of state, which surprised his sup¬ 
porters at the time. Perhaps I his is less 
astonishing now we know details uf his 
wartime career. 

Yet in the nearly 12 years Mans I it- 
bingcr was Prime Minister in Stuttgart, 
Baden-Wlirttendierg became the most 
Ucuvily-inituslrialised. economically po¬ 
werful region in the country. 

It had more foreign workers and 
fewer joblcs-v llwn any other land, and 
.Budcii-WilrUunberg made u name bulk 
iri' Europe and overseas. 

As Prime Minister, Dr Filbinger 
achieved great things, but never the 
greatest, which would have been to ack¬ 
nowledge his shortcomings and draw the 
right conclusions at the right time. 

Erich Ruckgabtr 

Hon no verse he Allgemeine, 8 August 1978) 


that their patience would: end if one 
more death sentence came to light 

What is more, his resignation state¬ 
ment made it clear that he still failed to 
realise that he had been guilty of more 
than, a (actical mistake. 

; He' {ttil! felt other^were to blame, ar- 
gulng that a free country with a cotisti- 
tutidria) government in which the hon¬ 
our ofthe Individual could be trampled 
rindfer, foot v^ould bring about Its'own 
downfall. ' 

This is the very attitude that led Hans 
Filbinger to behave. in the. mamter 
of a grand-duke wlio Just,.happened to 
f OTWfeW;«9ye^ent <1 but,ojfo 

erwisa.: decided t pM^bi lav^ punself 
and.was love.d,byJtis.people:as q^bene^ 
yojent despot. 

•. Psychologists,may claim,.that this, is 
the kay, to understandjng, how matters 
could come to this pass. Hans Filbinger 
ws a successful man who chose to'forget 
his ^ast guilt and came.to see himself as 
so high and mlghlyt-that'normal Maud* 
hrds ha longer .applied when this guilty 
past;caught Up (Wltk-tura.. l ! >.f 
1 ' fie still fails 0 fo 1 reallse fiiflf’-ofhets 
c^nnot underitaritf hdW ; ririj'ohd dhri'pris* 
sibiy foigM death Sthterices ! he ^hhs kit* 
her passed or advocated as a pttrtefciitor. i 


-wap -hi? Continued,onTOaga.Si a mw 
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POPE PAUL VI 


4 The Pope who held his hand over 

. i 

me’- by theologian Hans Kiing 


Theologian Hans KUng of the University 
of, TOhlnflon, author of the controversial 
works To be a Christian and Dobs God 
Gxist? and a critic of Pope Paul VI on 
questions of papal Infallibility, speaks to 
Die Zeii of tho Pope hie knew. ■' 

I f we compare him with Pius XU arid 
Jolm' XXIlI, it Is difficult to describe 
Paul VI as a great Pope. Nor is, It possible 
to describe .'him ns only airiinor one! It is 
typical of Paul Vi's personality that It 
appeared in an ambivalent llgjit; '■ 

He did. not want, like. Plus XII, to 
lead the Church in the old authoritarian 
style, nor in the new pastoral and ecu¬ 
menical style of John XXIII, He at¬ 
tempted to achieve a synthesis between 
the styles of his I wo great predecessors. 

The ambivalence lies in the contrast 
between ilia great intentions and relati¬ 
vely meagre results, the great gestures 
and (lie* often minimal achievements. 

There were great gestures towards, the 
Third World, where his ambitions to a 
certain extent resembled those of Gene¬ 
ra! de Gaulle, whose journeys, like those 
of Paul VI, were of stylistic significance 
rather than leading to real results. 

He aiso made these great gestures in 
relation to ecumenical approaches to the 
churches and reforms within the Church 
and also in relation to the modernisation 
of the Catholic Church. 

- .feien.-Mi opponent! witt have to coiv 
cede that Pope Paul dearly only wanted 
(lie good. At a time in which politicians 
here and in other countries often have 
difficulty proving their moral integrity, 
this is a quality worthy of respect. Here 
a man whose moral integrity and pasto¬ 
ral commitment were beyond ail doubt 
was in a position of the highest respon¬ 
sibility for 15 years. 

Paul VI was remarkable for an almost 
excessive sense of responsibility and he 
undoubtedly wish to continue along the 
same lines as John XXIII and complete 
the tusk of the Council. 

He made admirable attempts to com¬ 
municate with the other Christian 
churches and to help give the Roman 
Catholic Church a new view of modem 
society. But precisely in these two re¬ 
spects he encountered difficulties within 
the Roman system which lie could only 
partially overcome. 

In fairness to him, it will have to be 
said that Paul Vi’s 'family background', 
his seminary education, his career, most 
of which were spent in the Roman Cu¬ 
ria, and, above all. Hie very traditional 
theology which he learnt 611 prevented 
him from making the decisions which 
would have put his intentions into prac¬ 
tice. 

Finally, he remained a prisoner of the 
Curial apparatus and Curial theology; on 
issues where he was not tied by Curial 
theology, such as social questions, ques¬ 
tions of development, policy and of an 
opening up towards the';East,..Paul'V! 
did not hesitatei to make courageous 
pronouncements^ •. 

. \Vfipreyer lie was |h?d to the “infalj- 
iblo" teaclitqfls of the Church,' lie found 
it impossible to introduce reforms This 
was nowhere dearer than in (he ques- 



Popa Paul Vis an attempt at a synthesis of the styles of his two predecessors 

.! (Photo: KNA) 

of birth control where, as I know than lie did. He suffered greatly in this 
a personal conversation with him, situation. Such were his limits. 


tion of birth control where, as I know 
from a personal conversation with him, 
he certainly had every intention of pre¬ 
senting an understanding solution of 
this problem for the people of today. 
But os soon as he realised that if lie ap¬ 
proved certain methods of contraception 
he would be going against the dogma of 
his predecessors and the earlier episco¬ 
pacy, he retreated. 

Here he should have looked again at 
the question of the infallibility of the 
Church, but liis curial education and 
basic attitude made , this simply imposs¬ 
ible. His advisers could not suggest any 
solution, any way of not coming into 
conflict with the question of infallibility. 
And he himself could find no way 
of stating, on the one hand, that con¬ 
traceptives were immoral and, on the 
other, that they could be allowed. 

It would be unfair to accuse him of 
lack of understanding for people in this 
context. He often said that, on the basis 
of his beliefs he could not decide other 


T he. Bavarian Christian Social 
Union’s commission to clarify, its 
relation to the church has summarised 
the results of its work .in a four-page 
statement of principles. ... 

According'to the paper, the reforming 
activity of the SPD-FDP coalition gave 
the impulse for the party- to re-think its 
position. This > activity led to the "in¬ 
creased influence of ideological ele¬ 
ments" and was no longer based on “the 
basic values of our constitution.” Miny 
Christians had also become unsure of 
themselves “in their uncritical confor¬ 
mity to the modem, world." . ■ 

The CSU paper leaves little room for 
doubt as to what is ; the threat to its phi¬ 
losophy: "There has been a' dangerous 
politicisation^ of the church, in which 
the Christian message and socialist po¬ 
licies have become mingled.” As in the 
last general election campaign In which 
tho CDU-CSU used-the slogan “Free¬ 
dom or Socialism " it is mow essential 
for the diuroh td make 'abuhdantly clear 
“thb incompatibility Hetweeh the Christ 


The same applies to his attitude to 
ecumenical matters. He certainly wanted 
reconciliation, with the Eastern churches 
in particular. His visits to Jerusalem and 
Constantinople were'*riot Hi Vain and'he 
received the ecumenical Patriarch AUie- 
nagoras in Rome. But he could not fihd 
a theological solution in terms of the 
First Vatican Council’s definition of the 

He did not see a solution for the 
problem of recognising Protestant insti¬ 
tutions and bodies on the basis of the 
present constitution of the Catholic 
Church. This was the reason why no 
progress was made on the question of a 
common communion service for the 
Catholic and Protestant churches. Again 
and again, the narrowness of dogma pre¬ 
primacy of papal jurisdiction and infal¬ 
libility, and so lie was unable to bring 
about a real' reconciliation with the 
oriental churches. 


Bavaria CSU i 

looks at : 1 

the church 

tian view of man and. all forms.of col¬ 
lectivism”. i ; 

This is not meant as a plea for “apo¬ 
litical Christianity,” because a-Christian 
party must be concerned with bringing 
"religious motives into political activity?, 
provided these motives conform to the 
“Christian view of man.?: ; ,.j 

It Is clear from, the document that the 
CSU>has discovered .the/churches .as;a 
new field of action; ond tfa ohqrches 
must , realise from tho document’s rec-i 
ommendations that 'there, are powerful 
forces in the CSU anctous-ito ■ put.»them 
on the right-course; i.. -;j.\n 
= The party does .Concede-—] in (contrast: 
to Biedenkopfs. theses-* that Stishould 


vented the Jate jfope fj-ohi 'reaching pa¬ 
storal solutions. 

: • This applies with equal force to social * 
.questions. On; the'one hand, he believed 
that women should occupy higher po$i. 
tions in society and said so on various 
occasions. But when it came to taking a 
step in this direction in an important 
test case, that of the ordination of 
women, he rejected this out of hand. 

.! He fought for an improvement of 
conditions in Latin. America,.but on the 
matter of birth control,’wliere the power 
and dignity of his word, couldhavehid 
tremendous' influence on stopping' ihe 
population explosion,-lie \yas upable to 
provide a solution.. . . 

,.His. strange battle, on,. two' (l 'fronli 
agaipst the traditionalism,' o(, tefebiw 
and progressive ^solutions in Holland wj 
equally contradictory, particularly in ifc , 
questions of. the n?w Dutch catephisnj 
for adults and the vexatious question of 
the ,celibacy .of, priests,' which l?d teiu of 
thousands of Catholic priests throughout 
Hie world to give up the priesthood. 

Personally, I was, glad that Pope Paul 
did not; excommunicate Lefebvrc and 
the traditionalists. Thus this issue re¬ 
mained open and the way towards a 
future reconciliation still exists! I would 
have approved. if the Pope had allowed 
those who., wap ted to do so to celebrate 
the mass in, Latin. But,here top lie was 
tied by Roman legalism which, parado¬ 
xically. in this case, commanded pro¬ 
gress. After the,new rule had been,laid 
down,, it. should have been observed 
unconditionally. ,lf. lie had said this lie 
would, have saved himself inmunberable 
difficulties. 

.One thing I would like to say; I am 
grateful to Pope Paul for the protection 
he gave me throughout the years. 1 aid 
him when lie was a cardinal and ifso 
spoke to him later. No-one could haw 
prevented him from taking a tough line 
and imposing punishments in the 
vehement debate on infallibility. Even 
excommunication would have been pos¬ 
sible. 

j know that in my ; case and others his 
guideline was to act con carila, that is 
not,with legal.and disciplinary means, 
but to attempt to find a solution and ai 
all events to avoid an open break. , 

There were and still are people in the 
Curia who did not understand this, ap¬ 
proach and .would have preferred, indeed 
still cjo prefer, tougher measures. I am 
perfectly aware that if ; the Pope had only 
.nodded approval these forces would haw 
got their,way!,’ .’ , . 

! ' .• (Die Zell, 11 AniMI’* 


' i * • , • j| i ' 

not set itself, up as thp interpretej ri 
Christian lifeand belief” but nor !&& 
the :<jhiirches ciainji a. political .maiitt i 
,eyen ,if vyithin their rights iii ..slating 
critical attitudes on party.,political^' 
sions. ... ' r •:,#(• " 

. Should one congratulate the chutes 
on haying.such zealous rightertjop t^ 1 
behalf? Perhaps .the . motto, at ; 

,the CSW paper. ,fjescubing -qvwy 
ppljtical que^tipji .as ’$sq ■;p. ; . rpllgioM^ \ I 
.quefjipn is q r .sigq, of what .they : Jlfl®#{j 
expect. This --js a [ quotation. from j,lJ*! j 
Spaniard Donoso Cortes' who,' .fa w* - 


c6me 1 df the struggle' between..Ctlfw! j 
cism.and socialism!’ r ’ ’-**• ?’’ 1 Vi • 
H6 'argued for’ hn 1 ’MaiithbHtAriaaTo^ 1 
of' SfatC Wllldd'by ,; aod*" f whidh ; 
hhVe’*6 ■ hierarchic ’ sfflifchito sirAilsiI 
thkt J 6f thej Catholic CfluMH. 

, • Eberjifrd ShiMM- '■ f 
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C itizens of West Germany have In 
two cases complained tq the Euro¬ 
pean Couft df Human Rights in Stras¬ 
bourg that the Federal Republic li|as 
violated their rights and the court has 
found the country guilty in.Qne case and 
innocent in the .other. . . . i / 

For the first-time the Federal Repub¬ 
lic has-been found guilty of.violating 
human rights by this court. 

Ear,' nose ' and'’tliroat specialist Dr 
Eberhard Ktyiig- had'cotnplained to the 
court about the' 1 excessive duration of ah 
administrative court case in which-he 
was involved. In I9(i7. the Wiesbaden 
authorities refused him permission to 
run his private clinic ami in 1971 they 
refused io allow him to practise us a 
doctor. 

The 'Frankfurt administrative court 
took! until June 1976 to reject kdnig’s 
complaint about withdrawal of permis¬ 
sion td practise. Ktinig appealed. In May 
1978 ttie Hesse Supreme Administrative 
Court 1 rejected this appeal. The hearing 
on whether Kdnig should be allowed to 
run the clinic ii still not over after II 
years. 

Unlike the Federal Constitutional 
Court, the Strasbourg judges decided in 
their binding ruling that "a reasonable 
length of procedure" had been exceeded. 
Administrative courts were also subject 
to article six of die European Human 
Rights Convention which said justice 
should be administered within a reason¬ 
able ipjie of time. The. ccjurl. will ruh 
6n compensation 1 late/.’ 1! 

Since then Europe’s. human rights 
judges have ruled on another matter 
which caused a greater sensation in this 
country. A fortnight ago the European 
Human Rights Commission held that 
the accusation that the authorities had 
subjected the “hard core" of ttie Baader- 
Meinhof prisoners to “isolation torture” 
was “evidently unfounded." 

Two members of the commission 
visited the prison cells in which Gudrun 
Ensslin, Andreas Baader and Jan-Cari 
Raspe. lived until their deaths on 18 No¬ 
vember 1978. Their conclusion was that 
there, was no question of isolation. 

The Human Rights Commission, said 
they were also “convinced that there 
were good reasons for subjecting the 
plaintiffs to , increased security meas¬ 
ures." The prisoners’ argument that, they 
had not bad q fair trial, bec&ilse public 
opinion had been mobilised against 
them was unfounded. 

Finally, the' Commission said that on 
the basis' of expert medical opinions 
there were no grounds for believing ;that 
the prisoners had died as a result of the¬ 
ir imprisonment. i. .■:••• 
Bonn Minister of Justice Hans Jochen 
Vogel • welcomed the court's' ruling as 
"an important Contribution!' to clearing 
up Germany’s image abroad.” 1 
What are the European Human Rights 
Commission, and the European Court of 
Human. Rights?. They have’ nothing, to 
do with the European Economic Com¬ 
munity Court'’in Luxembourg. On 3 
September 1953’ the European Human 
Rights Convention came .Into force, 
since ratified by all T9 members of the 
European Council except Portugal. 

To ensure that' thd basic freedoms de¬ 
scribed in the convention were up¬ 
held,- the European Human Rights Court 
iwas set .up. The Human Rights Com- 


on two issues 


mission is ,a subordinate body which and-a-half years on remand, she was re- 
i decides whether a complaint is valid and leased. She - then withdrew her complaint 
Strives for " an amicable agreement be- to the Human Rights Court 


Strives for * an amicable agreement be- 
: tween the parties." • 

! If agreement cannot be reached, the 
iHuman Rights Court, with a chamber 
for seven judges, then reaches a majority 
{decision . The court, can rule that the 
j victim of a violation of the convention 
{should receive . “appropriate compensa¬ 
tion," and this is binding for. signatory 
states. 

: The Committee of Ministers of the 
European Council ensures that the 
court's rulings art respected. States - uiid 
individuals can complain to the court 
about alleged violations of human rights. 
Up to 1977, eleven complaints had been 
brought by member states against, one 
another and 7,800 complaints laid by 
individuals or groups against states. Only 
146 of these complain Is were declared 
admissible. 

In the past the Human Rights Court 
hus looked into birching on the Isle of 
Man, military discipline in the Nether' 
lands, Belgian regulations on the lati- 
guogc of tuition in schools, obligatory 
sex education in Danish primary schools 
ond I he long periods of remand in 
German and Austrian prisons. 

The human rights judges have dealt 
with the Cyprus conflict and the politi¬ 
cal situation in Greece after I96S while 
the colonels were in power, the prob¬ 
lems of Ugandan Asians in Britain and 
various events connected with. Nor them 
Island. The court lias so far found on seven 
occasions that violations of human rights 
have occurred. 

From the German point of view, the 
case of Ingrid Brfickhiann is of particu¬ 
lar interest. After she fled from the 
GDR this girl, then 17, confessed that 
she lidd killed her father after he had 
sexually assaulted her. A West Berlin 
court ruled that she should be extradited 
to the GDR, ;= ■ 
i She took her case to the Human 
Rights Court. In 1975 she was tried in 
West Berlin and sentenced to two-ond-o- 
half years. As she had already spent two- 


to the Human Rights Court. 

The European Human Rights; Com-: 
mission lias 18 members, one from each 
state in the European Council which has 
ratified the convention. The Committee 
of Ministers nominates the judges from 
lists provided by the national delegations 
in ■ tije parliamentary assembly. The 
German representative - is Professor 
Frohwcin of Bielefeld. 

The European Human Rights Court 
has 30 members. The eighteen judges 
from l lie countries which have ratified 
the convention arc joined by a judge 
from Portugal and, more recently, one 
from Spain. They are nominated on rec¬ 
ommendations from, governments and 
Lire Committee of Ministers of the Eu¬ 
ropean Council and have a nine-year 
term of office. Hermann Mosler of Hie 
Federal Republic is vicepresident of the 
court. 


Herr Mosler, director, 'of- the Max 
Planck Institute of Foreign Law and In¬ 
ternational Law in Heidelberg,,is also a 
member of the International Court in 
the Hagucl 

In his opinion, the importance of the 
European Human Rights Court has "in¬ 
creased considerably in recent years" be¬ 
cause the court Luis been constantly con¬ 
cerned with legislation in' many areas. 
The court has an important part to play 
in terms of European unity in harmonis¬ 
ing basic rights in Western Europe. : 

, “Tlic : court's rulings only apply in l}ie 
individual case but the countries involv¬ 
ed usually change their legislation ac¬ 
cordingly afterwards,” says Herr Mosler. 

According to him, the Europ?ah 
Court farinot be .expected to rule on • so¬ 
cial rights,' for example, the right to 
work. The Human Rights Convention 
would first have to be amended. 

The Strasbourg judges have-had-no 
shortage of controversial cases. Apart 
from lire English' thalidomide issue; it is 
now dealing with two interesting ‘Ger¬ 
man complaints. One is about (lie ad¬ 
missibility of court interpreters' costs for 
foreign workers. The other case is con¬ 
cerned with'the German law on bugg¬ 
ing. A ruling is expected on this early 
next spring. Lmlger JuilinhanJI 

(Hviitsclii! Zrltuug.2tSJuly 19*78) 


Constitutional Court rejects 
appeal on contact ban 


T ile Federal Constitutional Court in 
Karlsruhe has rejected a com plain i 
about the contact ban law which im¬ 
poses restrictions on contacts between 
imprisoned convicted or alleged lerror- 
i»is or wilh'llitf'UUltficlc world.. 

The ruling means that this ban is 
compatible with the constitution, the 
Basic Law. 

The constitutional complaint had 
been brought by three prisoners: Klaus 
JQnschke, Sabine Schmitz and Siegfried 
Haag, and by their lawyers. 

In its verdict, the court refers to the 
need (or certain “precise definitions” of 
the law which stipulate the circum¬ 
stances in which a ban can be imposed. 
These definitions are intended to pre¬ 
vent abuses of the law. . , 

The verdict of the Federal Constitu¬ 
tional Court says the contact ban is 


Can CDU afford Filbinger? 


Continued from page 3 

account the situation in those days, the 
external compulsion and internal confu¬ 
sion and implication in guilt” 
r The ,Filbinger .affair could, have be?n 
an ; instance "of least trying to show 

the younger generation what happened 
during the war and. how it came about. 

But Hans Filbinger has prevented this 
with his narrow-mindedness and self* 
righteousness, and that, in the final 
analysis, is why he had to go. • ■ • 
Yet the con fl jet remains; it has mere¬ 
ly been papered over..He is, for instance, 
to retain leadership, of; the; Bqdejii- 
WDrttemberg CCJU. ’! ( I|)t 

This may well have been no more 
than a compromise to make it>easier for 
him to resign and'possible lend greater 
credibility 1 to his resignation statement. ■ 

. But it is an ill-advised compromise, 
since no-one; will serloiisly believe'that 
the contradictions inherent! in'this paity- 
pojitical manoeuyre will vanish of their 
.own accprd.v i 


It is surely wrong to reckon that Hans 
Filbinger is still a vote-winner among 
people who feel he has been victimised. 
They are hardly likely to vote for the 
party that chased him out of office. 

Dr Filbinger is not alone in fabricat¬ 
ing a legend of this kind. One can more : 
or Jess understand his motives. He evi¬ 
dently is unaware that he cuts a sorry 
figure as the standard-bearer of freedom. 

But others would do well to note that 
they are doing neither themselves nor 
their party nor their country Hie slight¬ 
est good by. attributing Filbingeris down¬ 
fall to all manner of dark forces ^ tq 
anyone, in fact, but Filbinger himself. 

It may come: hard to some. Hans Fil¬ 
binger was more than a mere parly offi¬ 
cial, especially in Ills home state. But 
the CDU has no need to behave as 
though it, has no headers left who , pan 
pursile conservative policies without the 
risk of .haylitg skeletons found in their 
cupboards. Tiiis is simply not the;ca$. 

Han^Reisef 

m !| ij(SUddeutaqhb ZeitUiWi.P AufciBt 1978) 


based on Hie legislative principle that in 
certain eircu in stances the state must give 
the protection of life and the freedom 
of individuals greater priority then Hie 
t' i k net it . ul pH .oiil i*.. 

Ji would be u distortion oi the mean¬ 
ing of the Basic Law if the stale were 
forbidden to use legal means to prevent 
terrorist efforts to destroy Hie free 
democratic order, efforts which included 
the deliberate killing of 'others as a 
means to achieve their end. 

The contact ban Act is, in the opin¬ 
ion of the Karlsruhe judges, the ap¬ 
propriate and necessary means to limit 
the basic rights of prisoners, “who. ac¬ 
cording to the information available, 
could have a dangerous influence on 
events outside the prison.” 

As long as there was a danger that 
people believed to belong to organised 
terrorism were pursuing anticonstitutio¬ 
nal aims from within the prisons and at* 
tempting to influence the fate of endan¬ 
gered persons, “the constitution, in the 
interests of the preservation of the state 
and the fulfilment of the state’s obliga¬ 
tion to protect the life, health and liber¬ 
ty of its citizens, tolerates the use of the 
contact ban law ” ; 

The.purpose of theicleorer definitions 
“in the interest of the .protection of the 
basic rights of prisoners” was to ensure 
t'hat a contact ban Js'ridt imposed if 
there Is no real danger of the prisoner 
influencing events outside th6 prison: ' 

The danger which the contact bah is 
designed to meet would also have to jus¬ 
tify <tlre. breaking off oil, contacts be¬ 
tween the prisoners and between ll\e 
prisoners 'and the outside- world, the 
jildgcs (Sold. Finally, the: contact, ban 
should,ronly, bp; impose ■ where the same 
end could not .be achieved by less dras¬ 
tic measures, r 

]' The 1 coUtf’: says ; bncqurvQ.pqlly that 1 the, 
contact’ bap, despit?, li^ Short-termjre- 
stricttdh 1 of rights, meets; tiif condition^ 
laid down; by; JCqiiijjifjitipiiql 

Court for 1 fair .legal procedures.,‘ 

, . • Hans tiotfeld 

(KQliter: S*edl-Aiuiel*dr, 9 Auguit 1978) 
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■ ECONOMY 

Bonn helps 
starters, 
research 


5&vcmct'Jla(t)ri(()tcn 


B oans to business beginners and sub¬ 
sidies for small companies’ research 
and development are two ways hi which 
Bonn plans to, reflate the. economy' os 
promised at the July economicsummit. 

Long-term loans at low interest rates 
for new businesses are under serious 
consideration. .The Cabinet has ordered a 
report from the Eeonppric Affairs ant) 
Finance ministries. 

Starting next year, smuJi- and iiietliujii- 
sized companies will qualify for research 
ami development payroll subsidies. 
DM JOOm has been earmarked. 

f lic problem with business beginners 
is how host to help. Bonn feels the best 
way would be to help them to raise I he 
initial capital, but other ideas are also to 
he considered. 

People trying to set up in business 
have often failed because they lacked 
the initial capital, without which they did 
not qualify for ERP loans (from post¬ 
war Marshall Aid funds). ‘ 

Btit various options are under review; 

- Loan, guarantees by the federal govern¬ 
ment. • 

— Capital loan* at preferential Interest 
rates for an initial period. 


- Capital loans appropriate to the cash 
Invested by tJio individual businessman, 
bearing in mind the total cost of the 
project. 

Special depreciation allowances as a 
lax concession to help businesses survive 
the tough initial period arc also being 
considered, according to the Economic 
Affairs Ministry. 

The programmes to help business be¬ 
ginners arc also to be coordinated by 
one government department using uni¬ 
form procedures. 

Research and development payroll 
subsidies for small and medium-sized 
companies will be available from next 
year, prompt action being needed be¬ 
cause wage bills account for up to two- 
thirds of budgets. 

Officials are still working on details, 
but greater use 1 will, definitely be made 

of industrial organisations such as the 


8 Q-member Confederation of Industrial 
Research Organisations. -, 

It also remains to be seen where the 
line between largo and medium-sized 
companies wilt be. drawn. Companies 
may no longer be eligible for subsidies 
when turnover exceeds a .certain level. * 

One of the aims of the payroll sub¬ 
sidy is to encourage industry to extend 
research capacity. 

DM370m in ERP funds will be sot 
aside for environmental conservation 
and innovation promotion from next 
year. 

Investment loans towards environ¬ 
mental or innovatory programmes will 
be made firstly to small and medium¬ 
sized companies and to companies in 
West Berlin. 

As an additional boost, Bonn has de¬ 
cided to supplement ERP funds via the 
federal budget Gerhard Week : 

(Drtfitii.wNuclirichttfjl, 5 August I978J 


Koblenz works out the price 
of red tape observance 


selves .arc partly to blame, frequently 
advocating meddling in the' market and 
talking in terms of crisis cartels, protec¬ 
tionist tariff barriers and subsidies de¬ 
signed to, maintain'outmoded economic 
strictures. . ‘ ” 


T he Koblenz chamber of commerce 
and industry has coined the term 
“red tape expenditure" as a ledger entry 
for flic cost of filling in forms, comply¬ 
ing with legal regulations and generally 
keeping officialdom happy. 

In Koblenz red tape costs companies 
an average. DM53,000 a year, a survey of 
260 companies shows. 

The city Is typical of West Geriuany 
us a whole ?n its industrial and commer¬ 
cial structure, and companies say red 
tape'costs them the equivalent of three 
per cent of turnover. 

The percentage varies, of course. Small 
firms spend up. to 4.35 per cent of turn¬ 
over on keeping officialdom happy, 
large companies only 0.25 per cent. 

in cash the figures sound much more 
alarming. Firms employing less than ten 
spend DM 18,000 a year on red tape. 
Companies with bet ween 200 and 500 
employees spend DM162,000 a year. 
Large corporations with more than 1,000 
staff spend nearly DM500,000 a year. 

The chamber feels these figures arc not 
only alamiing but also one or the 
main reasons why small .companies (as 
Opposed to tradesmen and large corpora¬ 
tions) are no longer as dynamic as Ihey 
used to be. ' 

They arc published in a survey en¬ 


titled What Makes Businessmen' Feel 
Unsure of Themselves: Psyehogrant of 
Investment Reluctance. • 

Businessmen, the survey claims, feel 
unsure for a variety- of reasons. For in¬ 
stance, 50 per cent feel the government 
is no longer as firmly committed, to tiie 
free-inarket economy as it used to be. 

Only one businessman in eight feels 
the government is now a stauncher 
steward of the free-markef economy. ‘ 

Trade, unions are reckoned to be the 
main adversaries of the free-market eco- 


au ;mi . i?>i vs 
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norny, followed by academics, teachers 
and students. 

The government and political parties 
are next in order of importance as op¬ 
ponents of laissez faire economics as (lie 
business community sees it., 

■The public as a whble are felt to be 
favourably disposed towards ’ the ’free 
market, as are workers, consumers aiid 
the chltrch. :i 

The chamber ays businessmen them- 


It says, however, that businessmen are 
conscious of their mistakes. More than 
half of those questioned said the free- 
inarkct economy was 1 ., damaged, by 
members of the business community 
who were not always prepared to abide 
by market principles. 

Yet despite uncertainty and reluctance 
to invest, Innovation still plays a large 
part in the operations of small compa¬ 
nies. 

Roughly 40 per cent of companies in 
the Koblenz area claim to have Stepped 
up their commitment to new products 
in recent years. Nearly one In four plans 
to market new lines in the foreseeable 
future. 

They feel obliged to do so, either be¬ 
cause business is slack or because . for¬ 
eign competition' is proving effective 
and rationalisation necessary. .. 

The chamber says there is ample 
room for innovation and technology trans¬ 
fer in Its area and adds a number of 
recommendations. . • ’ 1 "•" • 

"Institutions that share risks by mcails 
of financial investment,” the survey sug¬ 
gests, "might- well extend their activities 
to patents and licences, industrial coope¬ 
ration and the development of new pro¬ 
ducts and technology,f 

• ! 'Hanna Gteskfo < 

.. (Dfo Welt, 7‘kii80rt 19*8) 


Comecon puts 
its money on 
.capitalism 



B enin had no : scruples about-using 
capitalism to Iielp boost Sbviet in¬ 
dustrial development,'and -his successors 
have been'no less ready in the 70s. • 

. .Comecon capital investment |q ift e 
West totals, roughtly $l,QQQm, according , 
to figufes recently published in Warsavy. 

Of 312 companies listed,' 223 are in 
trade and most of the rest service' capital 
and -industrial goods exported to the 
West or are freight • and • forwarding 
agencies; 

The Soviet Union heads the list with 
S4 companies registered in the West, 
folldwed by Poland With 65 and Hun¬ 
gary with 58. The CDR is an also-ran 
with 15 ventures hi t tie . West 1 

• Most (54) are registered in the Federal 
Republic of Germany, followed by Brit¬ 
ain; (48) and France (42). Sixteen. East 
bloc companies are registered in the 
United States and eight in Switzerland. 

Early this year Hungary and Yugosla¬ 
via went 1 on the offensive. Hungary sd 
up'A holding Company in Luxembourg 
to raise loans from Western banks and 
buy stakes in small and medium-siad 
companies in the West, even setting up 
new factories. 

"Cfotunvest, 'the Luxembourg company, 
is a subsidiary of (nterag, which for 
years has dealt in 'licence agreements 
and represented foreign companies in 
Hungary.' 

Iiiterag’s (.aszio Gerfl says Globinvesl 
is Intended to step up Hungary’s influ¬ 
ence on Western management, with the 
emphasis on precision engineering, elec¬ 
tronics and telecommunications enginee¬ 
ring.', . .,!■ • .. -. 

•'Last year Interag bought Jorsens, the 
Danish-radio ond TV manufacturers, on 
behalf of Tungsram; >a Hungarian com¬ 
pany. -- si- : .i 

The'dim df the campaign is to'find 
additional' markets for Hungarian ex¬ 
ports anil negotiate bettetr terms for 
technology transfer from West to Easl- 

f Gerd alsd expats si Hungarian's^ 
m 1 .Weiterh companies to lead to 
orders for Hungarian finished 
para dnd coitiponents. 

r- .So l( Hupgary is on , the. Jookpuli 
cqmpgpjes,.with,modem i^anuffipW 
techniques and advanced technology' 1 

'A 'management consultancy 1 ? 10 }* • 
set up, probably in Vienna, to supervise ; 
and control!existing investments..sound : 
out new investment i opportuhities f 
service companies < in , which.: Globinvest , 
has a stake. c i .i ..■<: ••• I 
; Part df the'ckish raised lb" theWest fj ; 
to be' invested in joint kritutes hetwe™ 1 
Hungarian and'Westem companies.'' j • 

Yugoslavia. lias substantially jniprtyfd , 
its .investment legislation . aqdjGprenj ^ 1 ] 
Yugoslav,,company, recently. fought ,!«*■ 
flpg^.a. hanlp:up|t (Bay^rlap, raaJo ) ,qnd.fl! 
manufacturer- p-x} i 

Goran]© also owns-compands .In I 
^ark l ,Austr^;aijd, 1 G^e , ce;;, t j-.-.r'ir 4 j. 

• mr ;•:i, : ;"j u.-jpi.'; PetefiJbtokitWM^ ' t 
;!i J-i (riiewitt, rib'j 


■ MANAGEMENT 

i . ... 

A boss leads way to brave 
new world for workers 

• . ■ . - i 


N uremberg photographic dealer 
Hannsheinz Porst, 55, whose Photo- 
Porst group’ annual turnover is nearly 
DM500m, is a boss with a difference. 

He wears corduroy jeans and an open- 
necked sports shirt and his office is a 
far cry from the ankle-deep luxury of 
the usual executive suite - just an ordi¬ 
nary desk in one comer of an open-plan 
office. Porst lias neither a secretary of 
his own nor an office to handle callers. 

His desk is accessible to all, and when 
they move into the new block across the 
road, management will be even more 
part of the whole company. 

Others may feel this rejection of com¬ 
fort and prestige is mere affectation, 
Porst socs it us a symbolic expression of 
a management concept rare in the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

For- the past six years he and his 
1,600 workers have been partners In the 
company. Everyone owns a stake in the 
firm, has a say in decision-making and 
shares profits. 

Porst worked out the details or his 
co-ownership scheme while serving a pri¬ 
son sentence for treasonable contacts 
with the GDR. 

In 1972 he stopped being managing 
director and owner of the family firm, 
continuing us a member of staff like 
everyone else. 

He did not make a present of the 
firm to his staff, as was frequently 
claimed at the time. He retained his 
capital mid it still earns liiiq gqud mon¬ 
ey. But he gained the reputation of o 
comic or even a dangerous social roman¬ 
tic. 

He has remained an outsider, not only 
in his own line of business but also in 
West German industry as a whole, in his 
bid to manage successfully a socialised 
company In a capitalist environment. 

Yet even sceptics are bound to admit 
that his co-ownership scheme has not 
prevented the company from making 
money. Since 1972 turnover has in¬ 
creased from DM 150m to nearly DM 
500m. 

Last year the group netted DM7m In 
profits, which meant that staff got an 
average share bonus of DM5,000 over 
their salaries. 

This cash is capital which remains in-. 
vested in the company for . a specified 
period. Staff shareholdings are how lar¬ 
ger than Porst's own. 


.... r • . .. •; 
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and in Porst's opinion more important, 
step; total co- and eventual self-detcrniii 
nation. •- ! 

Porst Is not unduly Interested 1 in 
whether thise hicks 'are Marxist: as has 
frequently beta alleged. Does he feci 
himself to be Marxist? The question 
clearly bores him. 

What iie is doing, lie says, more or 
less coincidentally turns out to be 
roughly what Murx had in mind. 

. I le knows his Murx, mind you, and is 
convinced that existence determines 
consciousness and not vice-versa. This is 
Why he . feels a scheme such as his can 
only be implemented gradually: as peo¬ 
ple come to realise the benefit they will 
derive. 

He does not share the widespread 
opinion that many working people are 
chary of co-dctcnniiiafion and taking 
full managerial responsibility. 

Experience over the past six years has 
convinced him that all people need is 
the informal ion to learn how to cope. 

Once they have done so, egoism and 
disinterest disappear of their own accord. 

The experiment, following a number 
of crises and amendments to the model, 
has now iiathcd a stage uf aliopiloul 
management participation that no Wes¬ 
tern trade union would dare to demand. 

In the advisoriy council, which corre¬ 
sponds to the upper tier of the Euro¬ 
pean two-tier board system, staff repre¬ 
sentatives account for five of the nine 
board members. 

Porst himself is only entitled to two 
votes. Appointments are dealt with by 
special commissions on which the per¬ 
sonnel department, the works council, 
the management and the department in 
question are represented. 

Superiors can be voted out of office 
by their unit every two years. Four times 
in the past.six years staff units at Porst 
have used this revolutionary opportunity. 

. Porst is convinced there have been 
othef cases in which elections have 
. provfcd unnecessaiy because the indivi-; 
1 duals have anticipated- the outcome and 
left of their own accord. 


■ Staff were also consulted, via the ap¬ 
propriate industrial trade union, in the 
formulation of job evaluation!according 
to 12 criteria. ' 

’ The outcome was that wage differen¬ 
tials were no longer as drastic as before. 
No-one earned less, but eventually the 
highest-paid staff member ftas earning 
only four times as much as the lowest- 
paid, as against a previdus ratio of eight 
to one. 

Worker participation has substantially 
changed the skiff outlook, Porst claims. 
There is increasing willingness to give 
and take criticism, 

Staff me atsoTcaUicr to take abovu-aver- 
rage workloads. Works council chairman 
Wagner agrees. Election turnout W, ex¬ 
tremely high and works assemblies'art 
well attended, even though held outside 
working hours. 

Unlike works assemblies at most 
other firms, they arc often the scene of 
frank discussions in which committed 
viewpoints are voiced. 

“Staff no longer think in terms of 
subordination,” the works council 
chairman says. They are more open and 
readier than workers elsewhere to com¬ 
mit themselves. 

Wind he misses is an even grouter 
emphasis on the idea of the staff being 
both management and workers, the con- 

I'.'l’l Uut llu ".•nijviiiy kk'iiv-- .iU 

'members of staff. 

Maybe this will be reached when 
Hannsheinz Porst moves on to the next 
stage in his plan: the transition from co- 
ownership to self-determination at work. 

This objective was the cause of a cri¬ 
sis early this year when two senior man¬ 
agers objected to a “total opening in the 
direction of the shopfloor.” 

Porst, who has come to regard clashes 
of this kind as almost normal whenever 
he moves to the left, pushed through his 
ideas in an authoritarian way to ensure 
progress towards his anti-authoritarian 
concept. 

The two executives who objected left 
the firm. 

The way is now open for four trial 
groups to experiment with the jatesl 
venture in PorsPs radical democracy.' 
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between Port’s management concept and 
‘the commercial success of his company. 
Some say the firm could have achieved 
.even better results lwd IF not been for • 
co-ownership. 

Porst remains convinced that the re- . 
suits are due to this principle and not 
accomplished:despite it; • • r ■ J 

He feels he lias demonstrated that 
“economic and’political! work can be 
Undertaken in this way even in our so¬ 
ciety .”' 1 ! - ' '■ j 11 ' t ,; : 

. When ho transferred the company to 
staff ownershiji' in 1972; he did so less 
,witii profits, than witji “Jiumanity" (a fa- . 
.Vourite word) in 1 riiind. ’ 

I Profits were not to be an end in them- '• 
selves but a!inVehns,’the end being to. ; 
.enable the staff to wqrk willingly, identi¬ 
fying themielvei' with me Firm. 
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Tliey have been given’ jid. instruction^ 
on how to proceed towards self-determi¬ 
nation and shopfloor dempcracy. “The 
means is the end” soys tlie f works coun¬ 
cil chairman, who is alt in favour on the 
innovation. 

.. In other words, the four groups are to 
find out for themselves whether dispen¬ 
sing with superiors altogether is best 
and how best, to organise their daily rou¬ 
tine. 

The experiment will last two years or 
so. An academic survey will follQW its 
progress, probably financed from public 
funds, to sec how the results could be 
applied the company as a whole (or, in¬ 
deed, to others). 

In conversation with Porst it is soon 
apparent that he still regards the ex¬ 
periment as lus life’s work, although 
nominally he is now only one of several 
heads of department and spokesman for 
the management. 

Last year he announced'll is intention 
of relinquishing tliesc posts too In 197N. 
but because of trouble at management 
level lie decided to siny. 

He now plans lo retire next year or 
the year after, but it is hard lo imagine 
him without a say in the shape of his 
shopfloor self-dclurmination scheme. 

Rudolf Grosskopff 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 14 August I97NJ 


Nato alarm 

Continued from pago 1 

side I lie Suit terms of reference. Deve¬ 
lopment of the SS 20 racket, represents 
after ten years of disarmament, has now 
reversed the I rend under a Labour go¬ 
vernment. 

Vh.iiuv Mipptiv.\ Law* Km hid Hi 

for ten US divisions, to be airlifted to 
Europe within a fortnight should the 
need arise. 

A US brigade has been posted to 
north Germany - the soft underbelly of 
Central Europe - and a Dutch brigade 
is shortly to head east into Germany. 

Moscow has also noted that Britain, 
a further threat to the security of Wes¬ 
tern Europe. 

The SS 20 is reportedly capable of 
hitting any target in Western Europe. So 
might the Salt talks not simply be 
tempting the two sides to circumvent 
their terms of reference and accelerate 
the arms race? 

A further question arises from the 
evident increase in defence preparedness 
orf the West’s part. 

The United States is showing greater 
determination to protect Western Eu¬ 
rope than for many years, and Russia is 
well aware of this. 

Nata officials are wondering whether 
this increase in defence preparedness by 
the West is one reason why the East 
: bloo. is Stopping upK preporttions^for an 1 
.. offensive. u .. : • 

At Nato headquarters the Soviet stra-; 
tegy li felt to 1 be twofold: — mainten¬ 
ance of Warsaw Pact numerical supey 
riority and simultaneous priority for de-, 
veloping Soviet arms technology to eli-| 
minate Nalo’s receding advantage in so-! 
r pljisticatMi weapons. 5 * 5 ' i 

Is It stijl.rlglri tp aai' tlrat the Soviet* 
; is d gjofa] \ military bower, but 

•"'not a wqrld power-b^causd i( lacks \\vi 
, t ability 'ichtnj$f'tfle tlejnand? df domestic 
‘ taiisumert, r&MlUte* ;• and 'Aefmpjm 

'"oountrijjs? •: 'V. ; "’W ’>*'1 

.-.to'If thil ls no longer ihey iasii;*ari evei\ 
graver threat from the East is an everi 
stronger likelihood say Nato officials inf 
Brussels. Hermann Bohle j 

--^KlaLer Nxcfaiichten, X Auguat 1938) 
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Jet finally takes off on 
way to nuclear fusion 


J el, fhe'EECs ambitious nuclear fusion 
project, was officially launched on 1 
August at CulliamJ near Oxford, on what 
may prove to have been a historic occa¬ 
sion.! ' • .■■ ■ 

; Jet, short' for Joint European Torus,'is 
a DMSOOni research venture to harness 
nuclear fusion as a virtually inexhaus¬ 
tible source of poWer generated at less 
risk to (he environment than by split¬ 
ting the atom. ' ; i . 

' ■ The project still has -a long way to go 
Nfpro electric power-is generated froiii 
the energy released byii atoms , fusing. 
This is not the immediate objective. s 
The Common Market countries have 
pooled resources , to Succeed -where 
national research has failed and convince 
a .growing number of doubters that nuc¬ 
lear fusion is feasible. 

Hans Otto Wllster.SI, born in Wup¬ 
pertal, in the Ruhr,. is in charge of the 
project. . , 

It took the Nine years to agree on the 
location of Jet, with Britain and West 
Germ any-os chief contenders. The loser, 
it was agreed, would nominate the director. 

Applicants included Klaus Traube, a 
nuclear scientist ih the news some years 
ago when his phone, was tapped by tfic 
intelligence service. 

But the successful ’ candidate coulp 
fairly claim to be half-European, having 
spent the }ast seven years at CfcRN, the 
European nuclear research centre* in 
Geneva. < • ■ 

til:_***- i«- ♦'•> ’*•... 


Physicist Hans ■ Otto . WDster- 1 has 
gauied a reputation for firm manager 
men! and a temperament inclined to 
seek agreement and cooperation. - :. 

, At CERN he is. acknowledged as lar¬ 
gely responsible tor .ensuring that 'the 
400,QOQm,. election vojt super proton 
synchrotron was completed pfl'.time>,tost 
year and within the budget. 

, Nuclear fusion. WUsfer says, may pro¬ 
ve a crucial source of future power; and 
this induced him to apply for the Jet 
pOSt; ■ . 1 . .. 

Ho will not-be plunged in at the deep 
end in Culliam; He should have ample 
time to acquaint himself with the prob¬ 
lems of fusion research at his new par¬ 
ticle accelerator. , 

. .'The ipitiai phase of. construction, 
trials and I he first operational experi¬ 
ments should npt take mpie thnp four 
to five years,” he says. 

The going will then grow tougher, he 
expects: “We will then embark on trials 
that are very expensive and may prove 
extremely time-consuming because each 
new experiment will entail alterations to 
the equipment” 

This should take five yeap or so, l^ut 
Western Europe ouglif, by then fo be 
well on.the way to mastering.the taming 
of nuclear fusion. 

The Nine will have progressed far en¬ 
ough to risk investing even more money 
in <s prototype'fusion reactor*'he hopes. 

But WOster and his staff of 350 or so, 


including nearly 100 scientists, cannot 
guarantee success: "If we could, we 
would r dispense with Jet and build a 
fusion reactor straight away. 

“Our problem is that experiments all 
over the world in nuclear fusion have 
. yet to power, can be generated from the 
fusion of heavy hydrogen and super- 
heavy hydrogen atoms” 

Jet has three main tasks: 

— First, the fusion atoms must travel 
so fast that their mutual repulsion ceases 
to be an obstacle to fusion, speeds at 
which they are hotter than the middle 
of the sun. At between 50 and 100 mil¬ 
lion degrees centigrade atoms ar$ in, a 
gaseous state known as. plasma ,apd no 
longer encircled by their casing of, ejec¬ 
ts. . (I ... 

-$ccond, the Jet-spe4 atoms . must 
be densely packed to ensure • .that'. a? 
many as possible 'collide and fii$e. The 
density needed is in the, order of billions 
of particles per cubic centimetre!! . 
-Third, temperature . and density 
must be maintained for at least a thou¬ 
sand millionth to a millionth of a se¬ 
cond, otherwise the'atoms will merely 
ricbcjiet,' not fuse. ‘ • u ! ’' •*' ■ 

Several nuclear fusion reseateh labora¬ 
tories in both the West and the East 
bloc have come close to fulfilling dne of 
other of these conditions: ; 

Some, like the Max Planck Plasma 
Physics Institute ih Garching, near Mu¬ 
nich, have even succeeded. But none 
have fulfilled all three requirements si¬ 
multaneously, or they would have suc-i 
ceeded In starting a fusion reaction, ge¬ 
nerating the energy that has fired the 
sun and stars since the beginning of time. 

The Common Market countries are 
now entrusting the Jet laboratories with 
this task, and Hans Otto WOster is con¬ 
fident that EEC scientists will help. 




ms 



tVW.j.* 

Atom robot 

Meat Tommy the atomic robot, designed 
for the Federal 'Republic oflGbrmarty'j 
nuclear “fire 1 brigade.’? Otherwise known 
as the MF .remote-controlled handling 
unit, the robot, , the latest in a series of 
devices built by the Karlsruhe nuclear 
research centre,, is a versatile helper. U 
can get into the most cramped spaces, 
climb stairy and ramps , and move Ih 
caterpillar Joints to alter its height and 
length and ,extend. Its handling gear. 
Equipment Includes two electric hand!, 
two'TV'cameras, twin stereophonic mi- 
crophones, a'radiation measuring device 
and a plug for power tools. (Photo: Kfk> 

1 . • ‘ • • • 1 • 

“Laboratories deal openly with cadi 
other” lie says. "Cooperation in fusion 
physics is most encouraging, boll) nuiio- 
nally.and interna lionu I ly.” 

Differ Dieirieb 

; ‘(MUnchner Merkur, I August 


Big for living - 
small for carrying 
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Coiiepsible, so/idiy constructed trailers • Trouble-free mounting ■ Two models 
frorri 64 to 194 sq. ft. (6 to 18 sql meters) - Sleeps up to seven • No "mobile 
tent" •' 10-year gijarantee ■, prices from D \a 4,000; tent trailers DM 1,496 


* - 1 •• 1 

. Ask tar color brochure. 

HELMUT REIMANN 

fig l . ;i70il75 Wuerzburger Strasse 

r A d a \/ * a ( Dr8705 Zelllngen • Germany 

L A R A Vi A N i Tel.:;09364/517 
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ALL FOR THE WOHLD OF SPORT 

• I . . . 

NORM BARS PARALLEL BARS VAULTING HORSE TABLES DIVING 
BOARDS TRAMPOLINE8 MATS EQUIPMENT CUP-BOARDS CHANGING 
ROOMS LADDER8 BALLS WALLS PLAYING SURFACE DEMARCATIONS 
SMALL FIELD HAND-BALL GRASS AND INDOOR HOCKEY TENNIS 
TABLE TENNIS DISCUS HAMMER SHOT JAVELIN MEASURING EQUIP¬ 
MENT STOP-WATCHES ADVERTISING BOARDS MEGAPHONES 

• • • ' • 1 • • •••: c . ,. • ••• .• 

. ■ ^/BRUNSWICK GYMNASTICS EQUIPMENT- ' . 


• P.O. BOX 16 $9 

, , D-3300 BRAUNSCHWEiG' VI wl. 

........ FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY i i i ' 

~---- >• tid _ .‘ 1 : i •i-vi'Jj 

.. .. „ . ;■! *•• i’:- .u‘ - i /.--•■L 

j • icjiuj, 

- German Sparkling Wines and ; 1 

■, ;jTij 

\ /Ft The exclusive Sfihnlelh •pV'b'dOoJ® 

W -is'ii I'-'ii.- 1 • • •■ 1 • j .iii ■1.1 ?;-'i 

•-nrrjrjfi’; /lli*w 


■ ■’■’vi'iV * '■* 
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Hamburg commuters soon 
to catch a skytrain : 


\ • 

\ . 'I. > 



I t’s like a moon sliot, ri says Hamburger 
Hochbalin’s Fritz Pampel of Ham¬ 
burg's latest public transport venture: an 
unmanned, fully computerised overhead 
railway. ' . ■ • 

Dr Pampel's exitement is imderstarid- 
able. Hamburg Will be the first city to 
by the new system, so although it may 
not incorporate space technology, it is 
cctaiidy a novel Idea. 

A prototype has been undergoing 
(rials at Wetter in the Ruhr for some 
time. Pians foT the . next stage, the Ham¬ 
burg pilot project providing a passenger 
service, are ready. 

Hamburg has given the project the 
go-ahead. So has the Bonn Research 
Ministry. Finance is the only outstand¬ 
ing problem: the two are still arguing 
over division of the bill. 

A 2.2-kilometre (l mile 660 yards) 
circuit , in. the City-Nord area will have 
three stations serving a large new com¬ 
mercial area holding thousands of white- 
collar workers from nine to five. 

The overhead railway will cost about 
DM30m to build and DM2m a year to 
maintain. Hamburg has offered to pay 10 
per cent, Bonn is prepared to pay 75 per 
cent. 

" This, Hamburg srtyv Is hot bnoiigfi. 
The project is mainly experimental and 
the federal government ought to be pre¬ 
pared to pay 90 per cent. 

Once this argument is settled con¬ 
struction teams can Install (lie circuit in 
time for the international transport fair 
in Hamburg next summer. 

It should prove one of the highlight? 

Bonn backs 
the bikers 

• • I I 0 

A fair deal for cyclists is called for in- 
a town 1 , planning report - published 
by thfe Bonn Housing 1 MihistryV The bike 
could prevent city traffic from grinding 
lo a chaotic Wilt, planners are told. 1 1 • l< 1 
•The report, entitled The Bicycld : iri 
Local Traffic, coil eludes* that in' built-uji 
areas with heavy traffic ‘thd bicycle is 
frequently the fastest and most ‘flexible 
transport. • '■ 1 ' : " 

Cars or buses are only appreciably fas¬ 
ter or more convenient over distances of 
more lhan four; kildmetres 1 (tWi>iarid-a- 
half miles)! - : ' " m ' 

Cyclists have no trouble with tfaffid 
jams or parking bicycles flre 1 inexpensive, 
energy-saving -'and' 1 CriVIrbhml?htdllj[ 
sound. ...••. ' ::t 

Cycling Is healthy too; SO the Housing 
Ministry feels thefe is every reason fdf 
backing : a tehaissnnee of 'the ' biktf"5h 
Idwn.'Local aUthdrities 1 are advised to ex¬ 
tend cycle paths, to an easily recognise 
able;hetwofk linking mostparts of 

11 'riiAli'' I ’4 U Jk : ? I 1 A 


j: I I ; 


of the show, the otliej 1 being a trial sec-| 

' tion of hovertrain track )rf the news .rer 
cently because a local doctor successfully 
applied for a court order banning coil- 
struction on environ menial grounds! 
This has now been reverted. 

: Dr Pampel’s overhead railway and the 
hovertrain have nothing in common .ex¬ 
cept tl\at they are both. ,pn pylons, the 
. hovertrain is designed for iorig-distance 
routes, the overhead railway strictly for 
local transport. 

It will run over and under and under 
a track held about , eight metres (26fl 
.3in) aloft i?y pylons ?0 to 40 metres 
(100 to 130ft) apart. . 

Cabs on top of the track will run in 
one direction, cabs under the track in 
the other. Platforms will tys arranged ac¬ 
cordingly. ‘ ' " . \ 1 

Hamburg is keen to make public 
transport attractive enough to persuade 
commuters to leave their cars at home, 

. or at least park at terminals on the city 
outskirts and travel to work, by public 
transport. 

The new overhead railway is envisaged 
as complementing the existing under¬ 
ground and suburban electric railway 
networks. 

There arc about a dozen parts of 
Hamburg where the relatively inexpen¬ 
sive overhead railway could provide a 
useful service, but City-Nord is particu¬ 
larly well suited. 

It is a conglomeration of office blocks 
to. which 25,000,.people commute,-.but- 
there Is plenty, of open space through 
which the overhead hack can pass. 

And it is not a residential area, so Ihe 
railway will not upset residents who 
might fonn groups to campaign against 
the railway because it disturbs their 
peace. 

Overhead railways of this kind are 
nothing new. Hopelessly outdated sys- 


1 Facllttleif'for" in' ufohtt tod 

’tliJMIl I'lUU »'■ 1 'JvJL'!' Ill 





Over and under: skytrain planned for Hamburg's City-Nord area will have cars top and 
bottom running In different directions and be fully, computerised. (Photo: mbb) 

lenis still run in Tokyo and Turin. It Is T1 11 ,. 

computerisation that brings.ne>v dimem JL llSlLDllttOXl 

sions. ...... 

The Hamburg overhead; will be Tine c#^¥*vir»f» 

unmanned and fully automatic. Cabs WlAo 

will be powered by electricity and run at ,, 

50 km/h (30m pli). Oil tnai 

It will be quiet and run by a small 
staff. Cabs can run either according to j ” 
timetable or on pushbutton demand, _ ^ 

The longest waif will be three minutes. DIE v3jyAVELT 

Hamburg’s cabs will scat 12 and the 

system can handle up to 17,000 passengers - 

an hour. In the rush hour cabs will be 

only seconds apart. VV/unslorf, near Hanover, population 

Engineering giants such as Demag * T 36,000, has buses running on 
and Messersehmilt-BOIkow-Bfohm have pushbutton demand since 5 August 
invested at least DM100m In research when timetables were scrapped. Services 
and development now no longer even operate along reyu- 

■ Mie- Hamburg trials will run for at lur routes. 

least two years. If the system Is a sue- Buses now travel (lie shortest route 

ccss the network can be extended to ten between stops at which passengers have 

and later 30 kilometres. hailed them by dialling a code number. 

Politicians and transport specialists all 

over the world are interested to see The are fitted out with Mcsscrschmitt- 
whether the Hamburg experiment will BOlkow-Blohm equipment and charge 

stem the tide of congested city-centre normal fares for the distances they 

traffic. cover. 

(KI.I.rNuhrichlen.Jl July 1975) t|k known as Rc _ 

tax, is to operate for an experimental 
eight months. It was opened by Erwin 
Stahl, parliamentary state secretary to the 
Bonn Transport Ministry. 

The experiment will cost DM5m and 
is based on fl process computer I hat 
converts bus stop signals info instruc¬ 
tions to the drivers of H he five buses. 1 

■The buses are eight-seaters and serve 
22 stops in the VVunstorf a red. They can 
M cilled. either by phone dr by dialling 
a destination code at the atop! 1 r ; 

'The cpmputer works out how long 
the nearest bus should take to readh the 
caller and flashes a digit on to a monitor 
sgn?«rv, 4 to^^jbtdi^e^.yvpitiflg : ,, jjnjp. in 
' plimilBS.-. ; . r : : | ;r:.i 

; ‘'Over the distances yie co^erithe. nVxt 
bus cannot lake longer than six mlniitfes 
to; reach the stop,^ a 1 staff member says. 

j /Prodded, yo^' ftow the toe.^unijber 
of your own bus stop;’ yoircah ifsd bmeT 
ft 1 bds / hy ption'e. SerVic^ iSjieratfc'rtirifi- 





f (MOifehher Mdrkuti 2 Xugust 1978) 



U ’’ how paiftepgMS. ’ feel. 


Hww'-Lv.,, 


wwv uiv ounivvt - * _ ■ •„ ,._ • » | 

fl : -l[Uk 

t'lfl thtMxpertinent 'ofvorks drid lproves 
corforfftrciaily-l viable fit' mtay W exfohddd 
to^he outskjrta^fflf oSle®ieftiebrost'anrao4 
ddmperdrhenb td thribtabie^ehrioes; 

j WolfgahguMvyer 1 < i 

o'rt I'lii irf-juovj. (bwSw<ft*s'Audirtt!jif'78) 
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A look at the magic poems 
of Mam Chagall 


A n exliibition of Marc Cliagall’s work 
at the Haus der Kunst In Munich 
shows 07 gouaches, including pictures in 
which Chagall used watercolours, crayon 
and chalk, plus three Trail tapestries 
woven from his designs, and 142 litho¬ 
graphs and etchings. 

An unitialed visitor might be inclined, 
on the basis, of what he sees here, not 
to take Chagall's art seriously. Tire ‘'con¬ 
structive" side of his . work b not on 
show. It should be remembered that In 
his young days in Paris, when his. studio 
was in La Ruche, he described himself 
as, a, construct ves|, . 

As early'as this, Clio&nli had already ’ 
ncqiired the nickname "the poet" in Bo- 
hcininn circles in Paris. The chnracteris- 
tic poetry which peWnties his work, this 
mixture of Russian and Jewish-Chassldic 
legend, the delights of the country and 
mystical piety wus far more powerful 
and pronounced .'in‘his early work and 
gave him a special position in his dis¬ 
putes with tire fauvlsts and cubists. 

"An clement.of.surrealistic poetry was 
visible In Ids w 6 rk, but Chagall's dreanis 
c^me from different psychic strata than 
the over-individualised dreams of Wes¬ 
tern, city-dwelling surrealists. 

, Compared with . their longings arid 
complexes, Chagall's dreams were, collec¬ 
tive nature, religiously inspired. Their 
typwarjmxUue .oS u i^npor anfFlegfiud 
nriw rnem easier to understand, more 
accessible. Tliey were new fairy tales tel¬ 
ling; age-old stories. Chagall repealed in 
his'drawings the figures and symbols 
that occur in Ms paintings. 

Whenever he was at at! Interested in 
the individual, whenever experiences art 
Impressions, dreams and meditation in¬ 
spired him, he immediately put the con- 
templator of his word op the right track. 
In his. book on Chagall, Hartmann 


speaks of the evocative nature of Cha¬ 
gall's works. The paintings evoke 
thoughts and ideas and awaken ossocia- 
tions. 

The secret of Chagall's success and of 
his popularity is the way he formulates 
the non-definitive. His paintings are 
through-stations, remarkably transparent 
and easy for the contempktor to pass 
tlirough. Particularly In Ids late work, to 
1 whlch-tbeMuntoh' exhibition isdeVoted, 
the contemplator has the freedom to 
penetrate the paintings. 

None of the perspectives oblige us to 
• view the painting-in a particular way. 
: There- is no naturalistic depiction of 
things which imposes limits on our lon¬ 
gings, The legend of mart and woman as 
one being' reciris again and ligairti ds 
does the depiction of how the differdrtde 
between the sexes is Overcome. Every¬ 
thing Chagall draws or paintk Isq'roti- 
clsed, the magic of his poetry Is every¬ 
where. : • 

The limits oF ihesc longings seem, to 
be symbolised by the ass, which reminds 
us o? Shakespeare's Midsummer Night's 
Dteani or the assjiijhe Russian village 
or the little pltl town, of Witbesk. This 
ass appears once,os a human mask and 
even with a band which pulls a s!ei|ge. 
It Is not subject to the laws of gravity. 

The cock is sometimes, represented 
with huge eyes, sometimes with a paint¬ 
ing on its feathers. We never know 
Whether this image is hiddbn within or 
wether the cock carries it around him. 
The cock belongs In the some category 
of erotic symbols as;the twisted heads, 
tite flying fish and the sirene ~ a mix- ture 
of fish, bird, man and angel - which 
hovers in , .fKg, clouds playing tire ylojin. 
Tliis creature is not an ominous monster 
but u delightful dream. 

The suffering from Eros, the basic re¬ 
ason for all human tragedy, is always left 



outside reality by 
Chagall. There are 
no psychoanalytic 
depictions of the 
desires- ih his work. 

Chagall creates a 
world which is 
fairy tale, half cir¬ 
cus. Filled with ho¬ 
vering figures, 
the image of 
erotic view of 
which there 
crossing of frontiers 
because there singly' 
are no frontiers. The 
logical conclusion is 1 
that ChA^alT h’as jio 
heroes . 1 He created a 
wonderful World In 
whicli'tlie vietoty of 
one over another is 
pointless.' Ajjart 
from hte. light', arid 
pah-erotic paintings, 
lie also produced 
works'in which, tiie 
magic of suffering, 
protecting and con¬ 
serving is depicted: 
tfie 'Rabbi'with the 
broils of the Tliora, 

MOses. as the mes¬ 
senger 1 of Cod, 

Ctififct crucified as " •’ • ' l - 

the symbol of all suffering that men 
inflict on one another!' ‘, '•' 

■ Only one. with the.naivety, of tiie,,be¬ 
liever could portray the cross in. a sn.owi 
covered war landscape in the, middle; of 
Paris or show the flight of. the children 
of Israel as ending at Golgotha, as if 
Chagall were, making up for qn unful¬ 
filled prophecy. . . 

Tliis is ail depicted quietly, almost In¬ 
cidentally, with the natural ■ simplicity of 
one man among many, of a painter who 
lias not allowed his religious memory to 
be corrupted by intellect. • > .• i- • . 

In these works, Chagall is ‘niediteprig’ 
on his own origin* and unb ringing: he 1 
did not abandon anything when’ Ills’ 
eastern mentality encountered the West, 
he simply amalgamated ■ the dtepatate 
and cohtrtdictory elements.- This is the 1 
eminently Russian aspect of Chagall. 


Marc Chagall's The Music, op show at Munich's Haus der Kuiut 

•!, . . ... . |. <P|ioto: KatoJof) 

With few exceptions, the works on 
Show in Munich were ail' produced in 
the-la#'25 years;. The' graphic 1 Tor the 
Bible and the 1 Circus, which VollarJ 
urged Chagall-todo, were'printedTata 
by Terinde; Over the years the 1 style be- 
came more relaxed, lighter in colour, 
more open in drawing. 

■; The gouaches, which for Chagall bur 
the function of sketches, attained groin 
mellowness. The old town of WilbnV 
gradually, 'merged into St Paul dcf'Vena. 
the painted home pq tl?e Meditena- 
nean,. Only the place changed. The sym¬ 
bols, the East-West mixture gf life and 
dream, remained. ( , 

, Tn a.lithpg^pli lie did last,year, 
gaji portrayed [lie artist with a tliifd eye 
That was rib accident but o hopiage Jo 
Mnesosyne, whose dearest child he Is in 
this Century.. Dd'rls ‘Schmidt 

(SQddeutficlia Zcltung. 5 August W*l 


W alter Nigg (text) and Kpri Grftning 
(illustrations) have just produced a 
book on apgels entitled .BfeiW ihr Engel, 
bieibt bel mir (Stay, you angcls, stay by 
meX which shows that riot all angels are 
alike, 

. First there, are the cherubim, the elite 
among the heavenly host. .They hover 
around God,' guard Paradise and die Ark 
of the Covenant. Their four wings all 
have ejres > so that 'nothing escapes their 
attention: . .. . 

' The ferchtingeU aie the triOre human 
of the princes of heaven. They appear as 
knights, beautiful women or wanderers 
and announce God's ( messages to the 
PWPlP,;' I 

Michael Is tire guardian angel: of Is¬ 
rael. On earth he accompanied Christ, in 
JicaVen he‘ weighs the [soils'oF, the dead 
and decide*jwild.is 'redeemed ana who Is 
damned. ■* ",] l ; 

Gabriel' j js. the, proclaiiqpr ; of .Joy/uj 
events. He tola Zacliarias that John 
wriuld be boiri arid hp fotefpld 'the bhih 
of jesus tO'Wiiy. "* 

Raphael wanders with a pilgrimVsiaft 
through the world' and protects; little 
children. He pdvised the. yQUng- Tobias 
to catch a fish i in the Tigris to take! tout 
ils liver and gall and lb keep them with 
himas'taedictiteA: 

> VVhen,.rJacpb ■had* brought his two 


How to see angels without 
turning to stone 



wives, two , maids' and eleven cliildrec 
home, lie remained by the banks of Ibf 
Jabbob and bropdscjiuntil.nigl.it,frtls ‘ 

;, Suddenly a, f^rsp^e,, apgql. appeW 
approached, Jhirni'stqpd. before,, him,.tfjj 1 
struck, billL Jacpbi struck,, him.) W- 
Then tbe ,two willed with :Pnfi MW? 
throughout the nigh*,,It, is a.fteht to,lJ 
dpata, The-. ang?l shouted, iWkiPiW 
andJjJpKe JaqobY.hip. ButTaipb:*®" 
npf, let;go apd jsjipu^l.Jspc^i. I'WSff 
let you go unless you give me 

SW$.v|.i,.h vl;,„ 11. . • -sirl 

'i-.Whwii the--sun )[ jpse >7l the V U- 
oyqr,. Xhei angqj .,t>lb*sed lll WSi^H 
and said: ‘Thou shall be cajje^iiW? 
for; thpui hast fppght resolutely -v® 


apd.man^ j.acoh jipips 

. happily: 

,.:|a5oWs. 1 ftppoiiertt vwi^'iP.^rafeft 
ity fn, archangel; t p jpesjpenger,^ 
WhOj.bi * 

fomit in,, iwjhlch. bfiitphm 


vli'.ij !>'■■'id ‘iribri fop* 

In„t^|lr. ihpnitag 4 (i tQ r tJ^.hewW&l 

Testa m enS,,wfj%|, V gl 
atari menuThey^expl 
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times of the Sahara! 
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I. . 


T he Cologtid iCuristhalle is ihtiwihg 
an exhibition called 1 “The Sahara’— 
10,000 vyears of idesert andi-pastUre ’ 1 the! 
biggest .of:its kind to< be put on! in'i.Eii^ 

lOpe; Hi 

Research in the Sahara; a’ seven 16 
el#,irtrillion .square.I klfqpicjro -bylt 
separates,..^li&.j Arabian, .'port- of' 
NortA; Africia:. frq|ji pentn^, Africa, Is.jre 
mpijti peoples, pi fn tf*; : -sy ponymqus^, 
llie^arph for.oii.,: 

In fact. oil. is only one side of the pre- 
ociibpinon - ’ witlf th is desert,' tftV, ifcst 
fn Inc'wb'rltl: \ ,y -^'1 

Tiie pdb/ic lyViows very little aliolil the 
otfipr'aspects,' 6 f Sjpharii r^scaFch’ ;'pWif 
tholigit'Gerrifaii 1 Kiiscr Wilhelm 11,'vW 
iri(ir«red 'ln in exile'm 

Dooriilri lfbllaiid. V,' 1 ' '/ ' V 
''Rcsekreh oh ttib hihtpry of the ue'scft 
firat b’^gari'in' Hie 19lh cdntiiry a^d side- 
product of coldhfal cxIpcaltlbriS Irito Af¬ 
rica. The results hre now ori'sHoW at the 
Cologne-' exhibition, the’first inhibition 
of this size put oil In Europe. J 

Tiie idea \Vas'to demonstrate hOiv to¬ 
tally 1 dependent mart is 6 n Iris' natural 
eiivironnWrit.' Surroundings finally* 'de¬ 
termine the forms of human life , 1 as Ili 6 
differences between life in the Sahara 1 in 
its : lihmld rind > dry periods demon¬ 
strates. "Rock paintings 1 provide proof 
of the transition from humidity to 
aridity. - : 

The dedication of what is now tho 
Sahara desert began about 2500 B.C. At 
abqut this time the flight ari^thc,,inliul>L- 
tanh oF the Sahara into the Nile valley 
began. Those who remained behind 
adopted a nomadic form of life, the 
centres of which were the remaining wu- 


l- ' ' • * ' • . II. . 

Continued from page IQ , 
lory t They .tell of-famous apparitions of 
angels:-in .the 15th century, for examples 
Saint Francisca-saw -an.angel hovering 

above Ropie ip a misty .veil.. 

Francis, of Assisi saw a : seraph.- on- 
Monte Alverpa who, : revealed t to him a. 
recret word which he took .with him to 
Ihe grave.,] From; "that day on *hci .had 
Christ's wounds on his hands qnd : feet; -: 

An ;angel pierced Saipt Theresa'.of 
Avila’s[ heart with a glowing anowh^ad, 
and she fqinted| t : 

:.,Np-OA^ has,; ever,given a precise; den 
scriptiop of -these, heavenly messengers. 
In the Apocalypse and m MatthewYGo-i 
spef.| tjiey wW i.dQthes.pf.,cjouds ,and: 
ralpbo^s, and. are (Wrapped in snow rj and 
Hghining. Throughput -the. centuries 
artists have., represented angels. fs ay.fflr 
hols of perfection and purity, power aqo: 
grace, imagination and beautyi Such pre 
Jbp/angeta;,portrqyeri ,by- 1 Raphael and 
R?mbraAdt, ,Fra Apgelico, qnd' Monardo,. 
K|qe -and .^hagail, whose .paintings, of, 
angels are, reprpduapd -this book.. =. ... 

There is q, good feason s why-:angels 
have never been described., accurately. 
When the 96TyearroM„5flinfc! Anthony 
wanted; to visit .Paul,in 351; AO a- wolf 
led. hlnvthrough the .desf!rt<iWhen; they 
arrived,! Paul :had,jqst; dW. • Anthony ,and 
two lions, dug : -.a-i ffipyo i :and : put, 
body inrit. When. Aphony broke dpWA 
*n -grief, angels came dpwp Trore : heaven; 
and, consoled i .him. From thept on Ahri 
thony . told ^mcp: , fJVou, would dupi-tO: 
stone if you saw thhfjr.b^auty^ ,-i-orj m il 
Jvii.ms'a >ri ’ ' 1 BirgitLaham “ 
" :, i ■ -;-.i -iWeliiRovSoiintcgrfiAjugust 1978) 


tepliqle?, the oqses wit^ tfu?Ir date palms 
find millet seed plantations. - , 

• The Cologne exlilbittori illustrates ,thc 
transformation from the green Sahara to 
the yel 166 Solidra of today.. The 1 display 
is the result of interdisciplinary cooperii- 
tioii ’ be tweerielh no foists, gedgraplibr^ 
jiitihistorian? and zdologists. . 

' ; 'ft was, qr^ihised by the Rauleiiist- 
rat/ch-Joed Museum of Rthnology, the 
Cologne University Institute of ' Enrly 
and PrchfsfdHb ’ 1 History, the Zoological 
Research ’Inriitbte aud the Alexander 
KOnigMiisduirilil'BOriri; 

•'The vegetaliOil of subtropical green 
Saiiuro 2|500 years before Christ consist¬ 
ed of deddudus'trees such as 'oaks and 
elmvvrith an'iiiiFmal population simitar 
to that of central 1 Africa today: giraffes, 
rhino and crocodiles. The most ‘sensa¬ 
tional discovery by Sahara researchers in 
recent .years i was proof that this African 
region luul-its own culture. • 

It was long: believed that the Sahara's 
cultural development was basically in 
the Egyptian and Ethiopian tradition, 
but the latest Sahara research on. show at 
Cologne shows that the Sahara had a 
culture of its own thousands of years be¬ 
fore the Egyptian high culture develop¬ 
ed. 

Archeology in the Sahara has to rely 
on surface finds because archeologists 
cannot excavate as in Europe and West 
Asia. A mallet found in the sands of the 
desert is the First evidence of human ac¬ 
tivity. iu. the Sahara. Willi its aiiV lhe 


T he men of . the Stone Age had a 
common '. busic vocabulary . and 
spoke only one language. As human 
language obeys lire laws of continuity, 
archetypes of words froip this original. 
pre-Babylonian language can be fpunijl 
in all of the world’s languages, according 
to-Richard Fester of Berlin, founder of 
the science of paiacolinguislics. ■ 
Herr' Fester believes there are six ; ar¬ 
chetypes of these words from 1 the origi¬ 
nal stone age language: Bo, Kail, Tai, 1 Os, 
Acq and Tag, He.describes these;words 
as linguistic fossils, words which bave 
survived throughout ..the *ges. 

Sjtone. Age men ,gpt,by with a simple 
language wijh a, small.,,yqcabu(afyQne, 
wqrd^ofteq-had aj largq number,qf mean- 
ingS. In feu rope, 5tonqi Age .man lived, in, 
caves for'thousands of,)years. Tiie, cifr 
cumstances ,were so, fpvburablp. that later 
geheralibiis , 1 1 'Aqkiipg bkk, spqke. of a. 
goideii . age. .Stone Age man' lived .la a 

mild 1 climate! The Tbck ’ fainting ’ Iff 
FVaric^ frofti 1 tliis period show^ 
jiHShti;' rhfri' 6 r arid 'grafts. Men iie pic- 

' Ifi tK6 Valleys-ri'eafer the gladiers; t?e 
find paintings of reindeer, maniriiotW 
and other! deer/ Tiie. temperatures! fin 
Stone i Agei man's caves: were 14 itQ; l6 
deg c. throughout the- year.. Many i of the 
caves in; mountain's, wore near; waterfalls 
or-lakes so,that there wW.drinkingiWateri 
.readily;avniiablfc.i.fi v. mIT- jfwv.’o.v 
, v Jhct great Catastrophe; occurred ilil 
Or-12)000 y&us. agon The; security of the 
«ve;,world: disappeared hr.cbaorCs the 
earth-shifted‘ ns^hxis. The i planet's 1 iU 
tempt! toJregaln 1'iU apkerfcttl < shape■ ldd 
to mcntanmsrift the central part of the 
earth’s crust,■■•V 



first drawings were - carved , into the 
rqcks. , : .' - ' : ■ . 

The way people,adapted to changes \\\ 
ihe. environment is particularly evident 
iu the sequence, of rock pictures through 
the inillenia and the representations of 
animal life. First come wild animal^ 
then cattle and dogs, donieslieatcd 
animals for farm life. 

As the period of dcsSicalion begins, 
horses predominate and hy the lime it is 
complete the camel, an import from 
Asia, appears in the drawings. 

The first drawing of human beings 
from about 5000 BC is one of the most 
interesting exhibits, apart from the dis¬ 
covery of Saharan ceramic art. 

The sensation of tho Toltigno exhihi- 
liuji is> a »ailplurc Iroin the periud 


between 4000 and 3000 BC which 
proves That dnirita! sculpt (Acs existed 
long before the beginning of anereitt 
Egylptinn sculpture. 

Sahara researchers TniVc ko far heeli 
uiiablc to find out anything abqut (lie 
roiigiori of the Saharan population: The 
Saharan art of 10,000 years ago we can 
only interpret as aesthetic, we know 
nothing of its possible religion* signifi¬ 
cance. 

This exhibition with ils many origi¬ 
nals, copies, photographs, drawings and 
models in an eye-opener for (hose who 
thought that the Sahara was always an 
arid region hostile to human life. 

\V. Stouch-v. Quit now 

11)c'it**.h. 1 , Allfti-uK- hits - 1 -miu.v^ .hIjii, 

JU Jul> IV7li> 


linguist digs 


up roots of 



■ : • • 

Geologically.speukiqg, jUis.,'was of 
great significance ,but it jiqd,disastrous, 
results, for tfie hqman race. The .Spanish 
wprlq for terror records these evepts; the 
literal meaning of asopihip is “shadow¬ 
ing over.” .The Greek, word catastrophe 
has the simie basic 'nieaningof ‘‘(unting, 
dot#ii n .‘ And the Gerinap word bestflrzt, 
meaning shotkbd^li^railV! hiearts tri *be 1 
sftadetf'oirbdHedl H: ' " " 

! The archetypes of words front the 
first language are to be found ia the 
antes of rivers and lakes. In the south 
f France;near;Stpne iAgeicaYes;therein ■ 
Surprisingly largts number of place 
names end in ac'or aci/, meaning water. 

. Fester has discovereditare tJiari ^OpO | 
fames of this kind,, names which, aisp.. 
$ccur frequently north of the Pyrenes, 
which were once free of ice. But they do 
hot occur on the soujh side, which was 
(overed with ica There was no water 
(here. Stone Age. men. used .acq. to (de¬ 
scribe streams, rivers, lakes, seas, pud- 
i lies'and rain.' ' ... ' 

The word for water also- occurs in the 
1 lace names Aachen,-Achem,- Schbnaich, - 
lausach, Woifach, and Lindach, in the 
river name Saliach,* rn- the name 1 of* 
Acheloos, the Greek river: god;.•andiin.i 
Acheron, the Greek nam«s'i<»i:the river i 
< f the- underworld. The: Indian ^names -1 
i LchugRjand-Acbomari-ftdicate-ttiat thfe.. 


so tribes lived in areas where water wus 
plentiful. 

' Tiie word kail meant hollow, cavity, 
narrow pass, and also woman and many 
other things. Is it then surprising that in 
Hebrew kallaii means bride, and that in 
Yiddish kalle is the name of Uie beloved? 

Then-there: is the English word skull. 
The word kalyx in Geek meant a dome. 
The Greek name for a habitation, that 
is, a ,cave, was ; kalia. In Scots Gaelic a 
Wise old woman is'a.keallqch. 

- Biblical ilegend ascribes - the confusion 
of Tongues to the .building- of the tower 
of Babel. This is not far fioift the truth. 
When the .movements -of- the oar It’s 
crust forced men out of their caves They 
were forced* to build their own caves, 
huts or houses. The original, language, 
was also affected by tliis new situation j 
riarid many tongues developed from one. j 

The men of the Stone Age were quite' 
.* ‘diffweatlifrpri?- thoe <tlicl>£ ! imag^-Hia ny j 
peopWbhin«rT^ aggressive 

orang-outang-like creatures who went 1 
Qfdtmd beatinp one another with clubs, | 
They Weri^not at all .like car-drivers,j 
whom a* university professor has com-| 
pared to Stone Age m^ Stpne age men t 
were peaceful. * .'' v :' * ‘ 

. The cave .hear lived under roheF-ropf 
with his human neighbour^,. Qaca^ionai- 
Iy the Stone ■ Age men killed one of the 
- bears white it was- hibemating- biit- this 
. prime was apcoRipanted .by plqbontte ri¬ 
tuals in which Stone Age man attempt¬ 
ed to placate ’ the. angry! worid'Mdth'er. 
The bones .of bears were found-in,a re¬ 
mote part of Mas d’Azel; hidtfdh hbfe by 
: i caveffien ;<re : rthfif! theWorld,-molher or 
theityW.of-iRdfigbtf^wmild not be able 
' th'ftrt rtri'iir^ & 4S , V dpo . ■:, 
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Psychologist’s ‘failing’ of 
policemen angers union 


C an a police psychologist form a better 
judgment of a person's ability, mas¬ 
tery of his occupation, character and 
leadership potential than six experienced 
policemen who have worked with him 
for years? 

The Bremen City Council seems to 
think so, because it rejected two out of 
20 candidates for the senior police grade 
because a psychologist had given them 
only average marks. The men had been 
described ns tup candidates by a com¬ 
mittee of six senior policemen. The 
Police Union has decided to fight I he 
case. 

Herr Oelkers, chairman of the Bre¬ 
men district of the union, says: .“We 
have noticed on several occasions that 
psychologists had the final say in who 
was selected for the senior police grade; 
The candidates they rejected were not 
even allowed to sit (he examination.” 

The situation was now even more 
one-sided, lie said, A single psychologist 
had overruled the judgment of six 
experienced police officers and several 
preliminary judgments. 

Tire union not only hopes Ilia! (lie 
Administrative Court will grant an in¬ 
junction allowing the two candidates to 
take, past In Uve training fair lira senior 
police grade which begins this month. Il 
also hopes that there will be a change in 
selection procedures. 

Herr Volksimnn, the lawyer represen¬ 
ting the union, says: “it is simply not 
right that two highly qualified men’s 
chances of promotion should be ruined 
merely on the basis of the psychologist’s 
judgment." 

In his opinion, the documents on the 
candidate’s personal and professional 
qualities and the judgment of their su¬ 
periors should have counted for more 
than the psychologist's opinion. He also 
expressed serious reservations about the 
worth of psychological tests in general: 
“Psychology os a science is not yet so 
far advanced that these tests can be re¬ 
garded as definitive, objective and reli¬ 
able judgments of personality with min¬ 
imum margins of error.” 

The sensation at police headquarters 


occurred after the council had advertised 
six posts For the senior police grade. 
Twenty candidates were admitted to the 
test, all with considerable experience and 
judged to be "well suited" to senior 
work. 

In May they had to take tests lasting 
200 minutes in which the psychologist 
tested intelligence, personality, ability to 
take stress, concentration, organisational 
ability, work economy and leaders hip 
potential. At the beginning of June the 
candidates had private talks with the 
psychologist. 

Fortunately, I hey were not told the re¬ 
sults, otherwise most of them would not 
have dared to appear before the exami¬ 
nation board in Rotenburg at the end of 
June. The psychologists hail 1 given 
Iliumbs down for 12 of the 20 candi¬ 
dates. He gave tlictu a murk, which 
meant they were disqualified from 
taking any further part of the examina¬ 
tion because their marks were not high 
enough. • 1 


In Rotenburg the candidates had to 
give a talk before the police chiefs and 
to act as discussion leaders, in a forum. 
The subjects for the talks-had been de¬ 
cided beforehand and candidates could 
only choose between two. At the end of 
the test, the policemen gave thfe .12 re¬ 
jected by the psychologist marks ranging 
from I to 3 (very good to fair). One of 
the men who has complained was judg¬ 
ed the best of the candidates and the 
second was the second best in a group 
often. ' t 

Union chairman Qelkers says the head 
of the CID has since suggested that lea¬ 
ding officials of Bremen and the police 
should come together to produce ,a ne\y 
set of exam regulations., He fears experi¬ 
enced policemen will have little chance 
of promotion, if they can be written off by. 
a psychologist in the preliminary stages | 

The policemens' lawyer, Dr. Volkmann, 
attaches considerable importance to a 
remark the psychologist is alleged to 
have made to one of, the candidates that 
lie had been "too soft 5 ' in a previous 
selection, had been criticised for this 
and wanted to set far higher standards 
this time. 

“This remark shows how much the 
results depend on the tester’s attitude 
and therefore how easily they can be 
manipulated,” says Dr Volkmann. 

(BremerNachr(cliten,5 August l$>78) 


Family life can create a 
terrorist - psychiatrist 


• • .i \ i 


F amily circumstances can be decisive 
in a young person becoming a ter¬ 
rorist, according to the article by u Hei¬ 
delberg academic in the magazine Fami¬ 
ly Dynamics. 

Helm Slierlin of Heidelberg Universi¬ 
ty agrees with historian and terrorism 
expert Walter Laqueur that there is no 
point in seeking “the terrorist personal¬ 
ity” but considers it quite possible that 
knowledge of a terrorist’s family back¬ 
ground can provide vital clues to his de- 
velopment. 

Slierlin says that superficially these 
families do not appear to be disturbed 
or pathological. On the contrary. In 
temis of achievements and the social 
status of some members they are superi¬ 
or to many families/But on closer ex¬ 
amination this prominence and superio¬ 
rity turns out to be the cause of serious 
problems and conflicts. 

Stierlin treats at length the family 
backgrounds of Andreas Baader, Ulrike 
Meinhof arid Gudnin Enssltn. He says of 
Baader that within the framework of a 
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conventional psychiatric diagnosis lie 
might be classified as an immature, un¬ 
scrupulous personality. In his case there 
was a dear long-term family “dynamic 
constellation” which could explain his 
fate. 

In Ulrike Meinhofs'case, too, Stierlin 
finds increasing pressure and stress, par¬ 
ticularly strong during her childhood. 

• • ■ ;; i 

These pressures and conflicts,, could: 
partially explain her opting for terrorism. 
In Gudrun Ensslin’s case, Stierlin. talks 
of her “being tom inwardly by intense 
conflicts of loyalty.” • 

Another article in the magazine ana¬ 
lyses the results or a poll among stu¬ 
dents at Heidelberg University. Most ex¬ 
treme left-iving students come from 
educated, middle class backgrounds. 
Most wire rejected by their parents. Id' 
many cases they had strong emotional' 
ties to one parent. 1 * 

The result is that they /eel they have 
been treated unjustly, hindered or doini? 
noted. They feel extreme hatred for the, 
parent whom they believe has frustrated 
them. They were brought up freely at 
home, allowed a large amount , of . per/ 
sonal freedom and not required to coil; 
form strictly to bourgeois ,norms arid 
values. .. 

The report soys the following process 
frequently takes place: the parent they at 
first felt close to and who then rejected 
them is listed. Despite this, there - is 
identification with this parent (the ag¬ 
gressor). The young person cannot ac¬ 
cept this identification: and feeJs> hiS or 
her own identity threatened. A critical 
situation arises in which all kinds of 
suicidal fantasies occur ‘which promise 

liberation from the hated parent.,, 

; Rudolf Grimm > 

(5 tut (garter Nacfirichten, 27 July 1978) 


What the doctors - 
ordered.- 

V psychologically disturbed youni 
/xmah in Schleswig-Holstein received 
treatment consisting of a weekly stafc. 
subsidised visit to a. prostitute. 

The.experiment was not a success aW 
the treatment -was stopped, says Dr 
Manfred in der Beeck of the Sclileswii. 
Holstein Land Hospital in an article \ 
the magazine Selecta. ■ • . 

Dr in "der JBeCck says iTonically 
“Whatever else one may say about Ik 
Northern Liglrts (the people of ScWts- 
wig-Holstein), rio-orie can accuse them 
of being reactionary in social polilicj.’ 

The young man wlio. received (he un- * 
usual therapy came from a poor, foUier- 
less family. His fnilures in various mjj 
had led. to frustration. After leaving se¬ 
condary modpjn school he ( started i 
number of, apprenticeships but did nol 
complete them, and failed to complete 
some less .demanding training courses in - 
a . vocational training centre and a 
workshop for the handicapped. ; 

After, the breakdown of a homosexual 
relationship with a young man his own 
age, lie sought contact with the opposite 
SCx. On one, occasion he put his hand 
up,a girl’s skirt on the. staircase of a de¬ 
partment store, was arrested and scni.b 
hospital for treatment. 

,The doctors diagnosed nol only execs-; 
sive sexual excitability with tendencies 
towards improper behaviour, hut also 
hebephrenia. 

This is a form of schizophrenia whirl) 
begins imperceptibly during or jusl afor 
puberty. The symptoms are increm 
impoverishment of motivation, eniof/on- 
ul desolation and strange and unpredict¬ 
able tics. There,ore no obsessions or il¬ 
lusions as in the case of schizophrenia 
The doctors rated the chances of curing 
him as poor. 

According to In der Beeck, the health 
authorities wanted the young man sent 
to a live-in workshop. 

The psychiatrist who was treating him 
disagreed. On the advico of an Institutefw 
sexual research, he said that Insied 
of being given desire-inhibiting drugs 
the young man should be given ilie op¬ 
portunity to visit a prostitute once a 
week. 'The Welfare Office' agreed and 
prevailed on the health authorities to 
give their agreement, 1 1 *• 

An examination of the' law 'showeJ 
that a 1 visit to the brotliel at state ex¬ 
pense would be perfectly legal as longs* 
the purpose was to help the young mm 
to integrate, oi 1 as “any further measuff 
[described by a- doctor for the prod’ f 
tion, elimination or reduction of ktib t 
dloap," or os '“assistance towards pa# [ 
pation- Iii the life 'of :flie= conriMyL' , 
(paragraph 40 of thfe BonriSdf&J • 
tance Act).; ' • • ; ’ j 

‘Thfr/authorities were 1 not preparoHJ 
allow the- yoting min mbre < tiiah DMJ) 
a week for his- visits.'This"was 'all 
eded as'all lie required was' pettingJw 
the authorities*! ’files, th 6 prosiitdte.f* w 
tlie young man a receipt for ‘‘sexual *. 
sistonce” after each session. *. 1 •' 

The" prostitute-cum-therapist 1 491® 
riot • cure' the - young riian.- After iff 
months 6 f 'treatment a diplo’rhatic slop 
was put to liis ! weekly;*visits to tiife 
light distribt . 1 It had been belatedly dj 
ised : that ; a person■ cannot' simply^, 
treated a$‘ a sex indchfhe- arid sent Pjt 
to’a prostitute to'indulge in-a 
gical process. A fhefape'utlc -plart show®, t 
have been worked out; - ! 'V ’,• •. 1 
w--5v.:iv- a vU * Gefd Sdwefti ■ 

:-■ (SUdUeutiche 2 o(tun)j.2'Augusl 
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Self-help group attack on 
unemployment despair 


I n Stuttgart, Ulm and Gdppingen un¬ 
employed people have set up self-help 
groups to discuss problems. 

. A 55-year-old woman in a Stuttgart 
!group said: “I look forward tremendous - 1 
ly to coining here on Wednesdays.” She 
spoke ,as enthusiastically as if this were a 
turning point 'in her life. The meetings 
had given her “a bridge to. new direc¬ 
tions”, she said,and her enthusiasm was 
so direct and open that scepticism 
would have been out of place. 

“All the people here arc underslainl- 

Jobless get 
a shot of 
confidence 

T he Federal Institute of Labour in 
Nuremberg is working with a team of 
American scientists bn a special pro¬ 
gramme to give tlie unemployed greater 
self-confidence timl thereby help them 
find work. 

The aim is to help the unemployed (o 
get over their failures and give them a 
more positive and self-eonfidem ap¬ 
proach to interviews. Intensive training 
in groups of five (o eight people lasts 
about four weeks. 

The new programme is also meant to 
find out how problems such us depres¬ 
sion and apathy stemming from unem¬ 
ployment can be tackled. 

The Federal Intitule, says. there are 
750 officials in the country's labour ex¬ 
changes working in the “psychological 
service.” Of these about 300 are psycho¬ 
logists, 200 are technical assistants and 
250 assistants. 

The psychological service supports the 
professional advice centres by providing 
reports on and giving advice to work¬ 
seekers. It also looks after students who 
have changed subjects or dropped out, 
school-leavers with poor results and the 
physically and mentally handicapped. 

Every year 150,000 aptitude tests are 
carried out so. that the wishes and 
motives of candidates can be taken, into 
account when the labour exchange tries 
to find them jobs.' 

At the international applied psycholo¬ 
gy ; congress in Munich from 30 July 
to 5 August, the Federal Institute bf La¬ 
bour had a stand giving information on 
the work of its psychological serviced 
(Frankfurter Neue Presse, 3 August 1978) 


ing arid willing .to listen, we can help 
one- another and we even laugh some¬ 
times.” 

The members of the group, about 25 
■people between 25 and 60, gave differ¬ 
ent reasons why they found their weekly 
meetings important, but were unani¬ 
mous in that they were important. It 
sounded rather like a self-help group of 
the physically disabled or handicapped 
talking'about (heir progress in overcom¬ 
ing their suffering, progress they would 
have been unable to make alone. 

Yet when one looks at these people, 
there is 1 no way of telling wlrat llieir 
common problem is. The public knows 
very little about unemployment — no 
more than the dry statistics published 
every month. 

The aim of llic group is to jointly re¬ 
duce the stress of unemployment. It 
takes time for people to become aware 
of the psychological effects of unem¬ 
ployment and then they have to learn to 
speak about them. This expression of 
problems is the main liberating experi¬ 
ence. 

The group consists of people who 
have mostly been out of work for a long 
lime, often for years. They suffer from 
the way society, friends family and often 
they themselves repress the problem of 
being out of work. 

The Stuttgart group quoted the ease 
of a man who, though out of work, still 
got up at 6 am, went out nml bought his 
roll lor bxuikfitel and then drove oil, j»u 
that no-one would find out that he had 
lost his job. 

Members of the group told me that, 
apart from their own family, they did 
not want llieir relatives or friends to 
find out that they had lost their jobs. 
They were reluctant to give their names 
because this would mean the illusion 
they had gome to such lengths to main¬ 
tain would be destroyed. 

One woman said that during they day 
she often went out into the country to 
avoid the constant questions of those 
who knew she was out of work. 

At conferences at the Bad Boll Protes¬ 
tant Academy, a number of unemployed 
decided that they should try to break 
out of their isolation and organise them-' 
selves into groups. After lengthy talks 
they decided, to hold regular meetings to 
discuss problems and 1 tell the public 
about their plight. • 1 

At the end of the Bad Boll confer- 
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ence, a number of unemployed formed 
the Stuttgart self-help initiative. The dif¬ 
ference between it and other groups of 
unemployed formed last year, is 1 that it 
does not work with social wdrkers but is 
autonomous. 

One member said: “Some of the pro¬ 
fessionals have an interest in our staying 
unemployed” Then there was the dan¬ 
ger that the unemploye would merely be 
administered and unable to develop in¬ 
itiative. 

That members only seek advice from 
social workers but do not allow them to 
run the group or tell them what to do 
boosts their self-confidence considerably. 
The minutes of a rerent meeting of ten 
such groups in Bad Boll reads: “One of 
the main problems for all these groups 
is the constant struggle against loss of 
self-respect” 

This is why taking part in meetings is 
for many a way of regaining self-confi¬ 
dence. Being unemployed is hard work. 
One member says: “Before these meet¬ 
ings l used to consider myself a com¬ 
plete nobody.” 

The Stuttgart group's meetings last 
several hours and usually begin with a 
general chat on subjects from politics to 
holidays to insomnia. Members enjoy 
being able to talk freely anJ openly. 

The scope of the weekly programme 
is wide. Often Bundestag Ml’s are 
invited. Instead of being speakers, they are 
mostly attentive listeners. The minutes 
ul u uk cluig vulii Lundc^tjg MI' Mnnti¬ 
ed Werner (CDU) read: "Dr Werner 
was clearly astonished at these matter 
and took notes.” 

Since realising how little notion of their 
problems even those professionally in¬ 
volved with them have, the group been 
worked hard on information. The direc¬ 
tor of the Stuttgart welfare Office has 
addressed them, labour exchange offi¬ 
cials come along and hear complaints 
about being offered and expected to take 
work below members' professional and 
income level. 

After each phase of unemployment, 
the employee sinks lower. His ■ social 
standard goes down by degrees. One 
member said his income had slumped 
from DM5,000 to DM800 anion th. 
Many older members are bitter at the 
fact that their generation, which had to 
jive through World, War Two, is now 
hardest , hit by unemployment. “That is 
to much/' one complains. 

Trade union representatives have also 
had to take lough criticism, from the 
Stuttgart group. Members all complained 
that the unions were, not interested in 
them at all, and that union wage policies 
and insistence on overtime do not help 
jtlie unemployed found work. 

| : The-unions, they, argue, are only in- 
tertsted in improving conditions for 
thoSe who already have jobs. One mem¬ 
ber says the greatest foes of the unem¬ 
ployed are those who have jqbs: the ap¬ 
plause bf the others shows they consider 
this lo be the truth.. ... i 
j The gropp is. not only concerned with 
increasing 1 general awareness of. the ■ 
problems of the unemployed. They warn 
to inform themselves and find ways of 
improving their lives-. ( - - . ; l j 
I They discussed i the' question of What 
jobs they could-reasonably- be expected- 
to accept with a representative of >the'J^' 
hour exchange. 


An insurance man ; explained the pos¬ 
sibilities of additional sickness and legal 
protection insurances. 

A, pensions ekpert explains how pro¬ 
longed unemployment can affect pen¬ 
sions and members discuss with a 
company psychologist the problems of 
reluming to working life. 

No one in the' group Ivas given up 
completely. They would ull dearly love 
to be back at work. 

“It would be fine if we could give up 
this entire Initiative altogether," they say. 

But rio-oiie believes this will be possible. 
Instead they continue to encourage' the 
unemployed to come out of isolation 
and build an organisation to give them 
more influence. 

Tliey still have a long way to go. In 
the minutes of the Bad Boll meeting wc 
read: “U is extraordinarily difficult lo 
bring the unemployed out of llieir isola¬ 
tion and motivate them to a general 
commitment beyond llieir own personal 
problems.” ThcoWurm 

(Sttdilcuiscliu Zeimng, 2 August 1978) 

Isolation of 
aged worries 
Opposition 

T he CDU-CSlf has put a par¬ 
liamentary question to the Bonn 
government on the situation of old peo¬ 
ple in the Federal Republic of Germany. 

Opposition MPs said public discussion 
tended to concentrate on the financial 
position of old people. Many old people 
were to a large extent isolated, the care 
of the aged was becoming increasingly 
institutionalised, and there was “a 
dangerous escalation of the conflict he- 
W.veu the gvncration'..' 

On the question of earlier retirement, 
Albert Burger of the CDU said that there 
was a contradiction between the views of 
gerontologists and of politicians. Geron¬ 
tologists said that being able to stop work 
earlier conferred, little benefit. 

The Opposition wanted to know the 
govern mem's response to its view (hat 
any further reduction of the flexible age 
limit for. retirement would be discrimi¬ 
nation against old people. Bonn should 
give its view on the possibility of choos¬ 
ing the age of retirement and of regula¬ 
tions giving old people the opportunity 
to do more part-time work. 

Burger said that gerontology in West 
Germany was underdeveloped: there was 
not a single university professorship in 
the subject. Old people should be better 
prepared for the’ third stage of. life, 
Where loneliness' was a great problem. 
There were 4,577,00 widows and 773,000 
widowers in the country. 

On the material Situation of old peo¬ 
ple, Burger said there were signs that it 
had improved but a large number of old 
people, especially women, lived bejow 
the breadline. Statistic? showed that '• In : 
1980 there would be. 180 Woni'eri to ■ 
every 100 men over 60. By 1990 there>' 
would bp more, than twice a? many old' 
tfomati aa dld-riietbv --a 
L : To juiigift thri sftuanbn.’of old people: 
mbre accurately; the. Opposition says - 
Boim govemmfent should firid out how : ; 
.mariy'people aged 65 and older Jiving in; 
homes and/hospital? for the aged ate'; 
not able to pay-fees'from their savings; 
and are dependent dn Socia) aid. ' i 
. ‘ Moving intO;rirt old people’s home; 

. sjtould not be synonymous; wjth going! 
to the social security office,‘Gerhard j 
Braun of the CDU said. It was Important 
to ensure that old people lived in familiar' 

• surroundings aslong as possible*--- 
" • ■ • ? i 1 ’ '(Frankfurt^ Aitgenieiria Zeldi ng, 

* August 1978) 
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Bonn campaign fights 


rman image 


T^iflwn 1 million Germans will' talce 
A Iheic summer holidays ubroad 1 Mils 
year. Why riot use them 1 os honorary 
ambassadors, lor Ibeir country, the go¬ 
vernment press anti information’bffice 
in Bonn wondered. 

It commissioned an advertising cam¬ 
paign based on cartoons by Pit Flick and 
designed to remind holidaymakers of 
the anti-German prejudice they are most 
likely to encounter, and to suggest an¬ 
swers to the most 1 frequent allegations. 1 
Direct electionsV die European Pat- 
liamcnl are la be held nekt year, so 
Bonn feels it is high lime everyone, tried 
to dispel the illusions European neigh¬ 
bours still harbour about the Ugly Ger¬ 
man. 

Preliminary market research* on how 
foreigners saw die Germans revealed, 
prati/yingly. that Use Germans were not 
as ugly as hud been feared. 

The first of a scries of five double- 
page advertisements in a wide range of 
magazines recently appeared, in which 
hundreds of German holidaymakers are 
seen arriving at their sun-drenched de¬ 
stination by road arid air, sporting an as¬ 
sortment of- cameras, skin-diving «i U j n . 
Inent and other items. 

Their hosts are there to welcome 
them with posters in pidgin' German 
proclaiming IhnI beer and coffee, sau¬ 
sages and sauerkraut are on the menu 
The government's advice to lioliday- 

SJa! “ ta ^}° ttl ? *** bnd not 
keep to themsch-fa in 'sirid-hsties ami 
menageries of their own making 
The Times of London has already 
voiced approval of the,campaign's open- 
mg shot and aims. The four remaining 
adverts each deal with with a specific 
widespread prejudice about the Ger¬ 
mans. 

The first is that work is the only 
hing Germans know hoyr to do proper 
ly. The cartoon depicts a nation of coii- 
slmction workers busily bricklaying an 
enormous D (for Deutschland). 

, T hcre js something in it,'the ad 
adimts. The Germans have worked hard 
in the past decades to transform bomb- 
ifattened cities into the country they 
want, to live in. 

• But it is. simply not true to say that 
they are ipiapable, of doing anything 
fcUe bijt work. Ninety-two per cent of 
the workforce wdrk q 40-hour week. 

Most work only fiv? , days, a week, and 
08 ,per ijent have foiir weeks paid' holi¬ 
day a. year. Three-quarters of. a million 
Germans.^avc opted Jo retire at 63 rat¬ 
her than 65. ‘ 4 ,J i' ' 

. As for life in the Federal Republic 
jelng a capitalist frec -for-aU. hoHrfnymov: 


ers are; reminded, that a third of the 
DM200,000 ni Bonn budget is spcnl on 
welfare., ; ; 

Besides, there are laws to ensure Hut 
the., devil does'not take the hindmost: 
the Monopolies Act, worker participation 
m : industrial management, the Works 
Councils Act, the Rent. Aet.. . 

The second cliche is best left in 
German us Deutschmark, Deutschmark 
fiber alias. The wheels of. German holi¬ 
daymakers* cars and caravans are seen to 
be deutschemark coins, while the hotelier 
and restaurateur are waiting to welcome 
them on idonkeys.: , 

The argument Bonn advises holiday¬ 
makers to use readily and proudly conc¬ 
edes Hint the deutschemark is a .luird 
currency and that .West Germany is one 
of. the world's most highly-developed 
industrial countries. 

But neighbouring :countries, benefit 
from this economic strength.. They, cam 
.a living from Gemfaji holidaymakers, for 
instance. And -.foreign workers remit 
money home.. , .; 

“As for the strength of the German 
economy, it is not the result of a mi¬ 
racle but of everyone's hard work and of 
a social climate jointly achieved." 

The tliihl cliche is that Germans are 
kmow— fills. The cartoon shows a lop-of- 
the-class child in front of an inlcrn'ilio- 
“I J®* 1 * ° r classmates. He is unmis¬ 
takably a little German and' could well 
be Holmut Schmidt's grandson. : 

The argument■ recommended is that 
there are indeed Germans who claim to 
know everything better: “How best to 
play soccer, how to manufacture the best 
car* how to make the best coffee and so 

v But there is no harm in neighbours 

ran S 8 °r° n ?' 3nd the Germans 

Ieam P ,ent y from everyone else: 
how to resist the temptation to voice 
tlieirviewson all subjects, for instance. 

The fourth and final cliche is that 
Germans cannot rest until everythin* is 

o S y h-° rd ? d - The cart0M shows an 

min?pH h r afld evidentl y narrow- 
muided German holidaymaker with the 

^^y and dog in command °f!5; 

The caption’s “My home is my 1 castle'* 

uu • f“ nd ~ cas tl t is bedecked with 
shells spelling • (castle) and Burgf- 
nede /7 (fmefe, precincts of a baronial 
castle). A few bystanders look on With 
expressions of emazement. "• ,l 1 
‘'True enough/we Germans tend to be 
orderly and jmd it Iierd to convince ne¬ 
ighbours thdt this is a trait to be ree- 
onHnended, ,, the copy explains. 

'U goes on to advise- holidaymakers 
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7 unangmg trip GBrntyn Image abroad: hard w 0 rk, Xa ., |,u?Fot as anTnd lSIdST 

wjiat to say in,.arguments about-the-al- •.."* :l 1 *' 

leged Bemfcverhot, • or career ban, (on , Radlv TlfWl 

pobM. extremists ; m, ,lfte, :: public li sert • ..... 

arlse - Franoh ,.. ,a holiday? 

“Th^re is no sueli thing Vs a.Benifs- Oj 1 i 

yemoti the explanation runs,, “not even otaV at JlOITie 

on people; who hold, politic ally extreme J 

views But, civil service regulations slipu- " - - 

late .that, opponents of the democratic •• jr ’ •’ , 

stak imy not be employed* ,, jtlUllrfjnCF 

The ad goes; op. to say a word about , 1 < 

. serconiug of, applicants for civil ser------— 

rmreh 0 ^ th U, n hat v S, Y 8 , 1 ) ¥i . l! nob be holidays can cause' ml 

Z V !!, t e °I , 1 f 0 1 Siho,, s ^king:, “Yet Onsets? the West German & 

. c ,na ^ we h have come for, us to Association soys in an article in Hit ft 

*V ighl , not , be , over - W.Wy iSS,. 

vi?«L t lr 8 of a PPh«uits for oi- Many people do riot feel im jo ulu 
a number ot aJhS^h reaCti ° nS - y 0118,11 ‘ J* be ti,c P»««uilwl weeks of ft. 

utschemark.” 1 your de- .freedom and are disappointed as a rtsd 

It starts hv Ikiinu ii,„ - i I hoy can hardly fail to go off the nut 

swris uj idling the exchange-rate the doctors say. 

m the countries most holidaymakers uc » . 
visitf .then notes,the goods and services , , 11,2 1 roko P» head of medical 
that are particularly good value. chology at Innsbruck UuK'crsity; saj's 1 

This is followed by a potted bine 1 s,louJd feel even sorrier for unstal 

rapliy of the deutschemark, the - ^ecortn- F^° p e w,1 ° are ' unilb]e t0 wil li li 

nuc miracle” and the .part played bv ^ as an “out-or-the-onllnnry »h 
Ludwig Erliard and the Christian Demo- tl0n ' 

crats in the post-war years'. , •; • ,,, . Professor Prokop bases this i 

It may just be coincidence but it numerous case his lories.'The problei 
looks very much as though the Christian holidaymakers are likely to encoun 
Democrats’ campaign was designed to 1 J delude toOmnny unaccustomed impr 

contrast with the government version.;,.. sio, ! s * difficulties and prejudice 
-The government campaign is.costing c °Ping with people in other epuntif 
about- DM 2 m and will,run for five the unaccustomed living comJilk? 

weeks tn magazines with a. combined holidays entoiI. ; ■ ■ 

C, S t h n 0 fSilf T ,| ! i .S n -‘ ; ;. “At tiin'es^'he says, “fecliiigs of t 

n . “ “ h ° W| . 3re , holidaymakers, to s set .mesickhess arid lolieliness can lead 
about outlining these arguments in-Italic depressive responses;" """" 

Gerinans^may Imca Sttafiigrf Em' to ^su T™* ^ pl a prq ? ,W "f 

ming majority:of holidaymakers. f r , * V'"‘ V a 

So, although would-be* honorary ant 'l'?° • h o l *doymakers frequently-,^ 
bassadors; on the; sun-drenched beaches + 1 ". ! vacation P^ychos 4 , M :and, conia 
of the Mediterranean may have cot the widespread views, -dissatisfaction« 
message, many of them will be unable ™ notel room..or.holiday.weatto 

Maine. j, 

Hefrnut Metfes - ' 1 ’ Sfe^O^have^ithej-! 0 ^ 8 ® 

(Fr«kft , «er A ljgomafr 1 e 2 ^u. 0f . noradvic^. ^ Hans m}kn *frt 


~ - " , .. . : - ;— 1 

S ummer holitluys can cause'nsjvfc 
upsets, the \Vesf German Moliu 
Association says iq a,i article in'Die ft 
)ognc quarterly Mediziti heute. . 

Many people do riot feel up to ukr 
ought tp.be the pleusaiitesl weeks of jh 
year,, the article, says, taking willi'lhfr 
on holiday everyday marital, faiiiily a nJ 
ivork troubles. 

Whlrt, is more, they wildly cxaggmlf 
expectations of holiday happiness an . 1 
.freedom and are disappoint'd as a resuli 
They can hardly fail, to go off the rail: 
the doctors say. 

Heinz Prokop, head of medical $sy 
chology at Innsbruck University; saj^ 
should feel even sorrier for unst# 
people who are-.unable to cope with ho 
lidays as an “out-of-t he-onlinnry silie 
tion." . 

Professor Prokop bases this f 
liilinerouS case his lories. 'The problem 
holidaymakers are likely lo encoanlii 
include too many unaccustomed impitf 
sions, difficulties and prejudice if 
coping with people in other counliw 
and the unaccustomed living condilfcff 
holidays entail. • 

•. “At times^'be says, “fecliiigs of te 
mesickhess arid lol] efi ness can lead k 
depressive, responses;” ' '' ' ' 
Among young couples,,probj^ins 
to. the ^urfa^e, oq jiqliday because, tit 
qomMtic $ysf?in i pf ciiecjcs and, balu® 
nq tpnger.pirates. , • 

"•' So ! holidayriiakers frequently-;^ 
from Evocation p^ychosi?,”: and, conW 
to Widespread views, - dissatisfaction 
the hotel, xooiq. .or. holiday. wealth * 
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Formula 2 brakes 
And Formula 1 
struts and shock ab- 
. sorters. Only the 
engine, a 500-cc 
Yamaha, still tes¬ 
tifies to the motor¬ 
cycle connection. 

But it isi a '120-hp 
engine reaching 
speeds of up to 280 
km/h (175 mph). 

Acceleration is 
breathtaking: to 100 
km/h (60 mph) 
from a standing 
start in 2 . 1 , to 200 
km/h (125 mph) in 
5.0 seconds. A For¬ 
mula 1 racing car is 
only half as quick 
off the mark. Most 
people will associate 
sidecars with lcath- 
cr-clad men (and 

women) performing Aye, aye skipper 

feats of acrobatics __ ... , , 

as the combination Martina Pi spar, 22 f of Hamburg, hauls up the mainsail with the 
hared round comers a i r 8omBonB who knows ab about It. She should: Martina is 
Good sidPL-ar men th ® Writ woman in tha Federal Republic of Germany to serve 
w » thB four 'Y° ar apprenticeship and qualify as a sailing Instructor. 

P H , rarC * W .. s she now holds all four tickets of competence In this rapidly 




I lhirty. or;40;years ago motorcycle 
. combinations were > th$ poor man’s 
Volkswagen. Bike and sidecar rattled! 
Slong on three wheels: not a car, maybe, 
but a cut above the ordinary motorcycle. 
But today a new generation of three- 
wheelers is the talk of the racetracks. 

Combinations were less likely to conic a 
cropper and could seat three: two on the 
bike and one in the sidecar (who had a far 
safer and more comfortable ride than the 
pillion passenger, Incidentally). 

Sidecars also gave’sterling service as 
luggage carriers, and. three-wheelers 
gained a new lease of life as cars rind 
delivery vans. 

. Tempo and Goliath were the best- 
known brand-names in post-war Germa¬ 
ny. Although they did not always live up 
jo these resounding names, they long 
remained popular with' fruit and veget¬ 
able dealers. For years they trundled wares 
to and from market. 

But vehicles on today’s roads have 
either two wheels or four. Even children 
hre reluctant lo be seen on a tricycle. 
The toddler who wants to keep up with 
the kid next door drives a pedal car or a 
pint-sized plastic racing car. 

Todays three-wheelers still count as 
Wtaicyclcs but look like rricing cart/arts 
manufactured like racing cars and travel 
at racing car speeds. 

Rolf Biland of Switzerland, one of the 
world’s best sidecar men for the past 
four years, and Rolf Stein hausen from 
Gummersbach, 1976 and 1977 world 
champion, have completely redesigned 
their bikes to what are virtually formula 
racing car specifications. 

! Biland, a 27-year-old motor median ic 
who heads this season’s world cham¬ 
pionship table, surprised sidecar spe¬ 
cialists with a vehicle particularly diffi¬ 
cult to pigeonhole. 

Is it a bike or is it a car? Biland calls 
it a hybrid. Most pf the components are 
racing car parts: GT wheels and lyrps,. 


"T'- ; 


arc rare, which is she now holdB all 
hardly surprising, growing sport. 

Rolf Steinhnuscn, 
who in crashes, collisions and some¬ 
rsaults has broken more bones over the 
years than he cares to recall, says he 
.“would, never even. dream , 0 ! ribking-life, 
and limb in a sidecar. * ; 

Roif Biland, third, fourth and second 
in the world championship ratings over 
the past three years and, all being well, 
this season's champ, teamed up with his 
sideear nian more or less by accident. 

He had been unable to find a sidecar 
man in either Switzerland or Germany, 
so he travelled to a meeting in England 
on his own. 

Just before the race he arranged for a, 
loudspeaker appeal. Ken Williams vo-‘ 
lunteered to stand in as sidecar man. 1 

That w£s four yedrs ago. This season 
he looks like clinching the world cham¬ 
pionship with Bifand.j 
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(Photo: lose Caniejo) 

“He should be ashamed of himself if 
he does," says Rolf Sleinhausen. In the 
sidecar of Biland's new combination 
.WiULuiis* U simply bulbsl. 

Ail lie has to do is weigh the regula¬ 
tion 60 kg (1321b), not an ounce more, 
and to sit tight. Acrobatics are no longer 
required. He does not even have to dis¬ 
tribute his weight. 

There ;s no more kneeling, no more 
lying flat out. He just sits tight in his 
plastic casing. His only instructions are 
to hold on and stay put. 

' Biland's combination is the first in 
the world to use a two-wheel drive via a 
rigid axle. Daredevil acrobatics are no 
longer necessary. His hybrid holds 
the road without any of that. 
,“1 can’t install a set 
of parallel bars just 
to give the sidecar 
man something to 
do,” Biland says 
iblandly. Besides, sa¬ 
fety is at stake. 

“Have you ,. ever 
tried leaning out of 
0 car window at 125 
mph?" He pored 
.over the hundreds 
pf pages 

jional rules and te-. 
jguiations before get¬ 
ting down to .wojk- 
with two designers. 

[They have wrought, 
a complete change 
in the appearance of 
one of niotorcyc!- 
ing’s tradilibrifr 1 ■- 
much to the dismay 
t of old-timers.. iWhen 
’Biland and Williams 


‘That is not a motorcycle” they 
grumble. What they miss is the sidecar 
man's spectacular acrobatics that used to 
make up a large part of the thrills and 
spills. 

Steinhausen’s . sidecar man stilt 
stretches his limbs a little. “But only for 
show”' says Rolf Biland. Steinhausen, 
whose new bike is also powered via a 
two-wheel axle, admits that he can no 
longer overturn. 

“Even if I turn the wheel as far as it 
will go at 200 km/h, the worst that can 
happen is that the combination goes 
into a flat spin; In days gone : by we 
would have flown head over heels.” 

No definition of 
a combination 

So the new racing three-wheelers arc: 
certainly safer than their predecessors.. 
But they are also fast approaching 
speeds that make experts such as Kurt 
Bosch, president of the German su¬ 
preme motorcycle racing commission,- 
shudder. 

“We shall have to decide whether or 
not to continue giving designers a free 
rein,” he says. 'The way things arc going 
we are heading into a blind alley. 

“Wc are well on the way to emulating 
Formula I, and Porsche have long since 
tired of winning without interruption in 
their class." . 

But calling a halt to developments is 
easier said than done. Mechanics and de¬ 
signers all over lire world arc working 
on improvements that exploit to the 
utmost the limits prescribed by interna¬ 
tional rules and regulations. 

Rolf Biland was merely tire first lo 
exploit llu; major luuphulc, uhivli ix Lhal 
despite pages of regulations there is no 
clear definition of what a motorcycle 
combination should look like. 

The next world championship grand 
prix is at NUrburgring on 2D August, but 
anyone who wants a chance of winning 
must be prepared to invest at least DM. 
100,000 in a iiew-look model. 

He coiild then forgo the trouble and 
expense of hiring a sidecar man. A 
sandbag serves the purpose just as well. 

Rolf Heggen 

(Frankfurter AJIgemaine Zeltung 
,1 far Deutschland, 10 August 1978) 
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Motorcyclist Rolf Steinhausen with his 
aeneretion be permitted to race? . 
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